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Editorial Comment 





Aid to Education 


T CONTINUED attacks on President Kenne- 
dy’s Federal Aid to Education Bill indicate 
the difficulties which still lie in the path of this 
most important measure. The foes of the pro- 
posal are to be found in widely assorted camps. 
The ultra-conservatives who tremble over the 
expenditure of public funds no matter what 
the need are naturally indulging in the expected 
sillies about “private enterprise” and “‘states’ 
rights.” Less understandable are those liberals 
and Negro spokesmen who are prepared to 
sabotage the whole program of federal aid to 
education unless states which practice segre- 
gation are excluded from the provisions of the 
bill. Most formidable of all is the opposition 
of the Catholic Church which objects to the ex- 
clusion of parochial schools from the program. 


On one point these differing elements are 
united—a shocking readiness to destroy a meas- 
ure essential to the national well-being unless 
their particular interests are met. However, 
the most serious danger threatens from the 
Catholic adversaries of the Administration pro- 
gram. On the surface the argument that parents 
who provide their children with parochial or 
private school education should receive assist- 
ance—since their taxes help maintain public 
schools which they do not use—has a momentary 
plausibility. But the argument is specious. No 
one disputes the right of parents to educate 
ther children in parochial schools, or yeshivahs, 
or expensive private schools according to their 
tastes and pocketbooks. The variety of edu- 
cational establishments which would satisfy the 
requirements of compulsory education laws in 
the United States is considerable. This respect 
for the preferences of individual citizens, how- 
ever, does not mean that the nation as such must 
support the various educational enterprises 
which religious sects or ideological groups within 
the country may launch. The Constitution is 
clar on the separation of church and state. 
This question need hardly be debated in these 
columns, But even apart from the legal aspects, 
raised most forcefully by our first Catholic 
president, other considerations should be noted. 


Wuar 1s involved is not only obedience to the 

Constitution but the basic democratic doc- 
trine which informs the Constitution. From its 
inception our public school system has been 


viewed as the great crucible in which the united 
people of a democracy takes shape. There the 
common history is taught, the common bonds 
are forged, the democratic ideals are envisaged. 
To weaken the public school system in favor of 
any type of sectarian education—the inevitable 
result of federal aid to other than public schools 
—would be a serious disservice to our country 
and its institutions. The state cannot interfere 
with full freedom for religious instruction. A 
citizen may educate his child as he sees fit; he 
may emphasize religious devotion, Hebrew edu- 
cation, or the creative arts in any combination 
he pleases. This does not mean that the nation 
as a whole must become involved in the financial 
support of his special commitments. That re- 
mains his private obligation and privilege. We 
trust that good sense and regard for the edu- 
cation of American youth will prevail over 
sectarian self-interest. 


Murder Merely “Political” 
NEW interpretation of what constitutes a 


A political crime has been offered by the 
Italian Court of Final Appeal. This body has 
recently ruled that a German Nazi wanted by 
West Germany should be granted political asy- 
lum in Italy to which he had fled. The reason 
for the court’s denial of extradition was its view 
that racial persecution cannot be classed with 
ordinary crimes: it is a “political” crime and 
consequently the refugee from punishment in his 
native land has a right to asylum. 


This is the kind of reasoning which would 
protect an Eichmann as a victim of a change 
in the political climate. There is no escaping the 
conviction that such a view has a weird corollary: 
the murder of innocent and helpless men, women 
and children ceases to be murder when the 
slaughtered are Jews. Then it becomes “politi- 
cal”? action, and the larger the number of the 
massacred, the more “political” the crime. In 
fact, one need no longer resort to moral desig- 
nations and instead speak merely of ideological 
activities. Some people preach tax reform; some 
advocate a social revolution; and others propose 
and execute mass murder: it’s all “political.” 
Some people print pamphlets and others operate 
gas-chambers. There is no accounting for in- 
dividual preferences and a tolerant court must 
protect the rights of all who seek its protection. 
Garibaldi or Eichmann—what’s the difference! 
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Letter from Israel: 
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Unrest among the Intellectual 


by Moshe 


arg oF the most interesting aftergrowths of 

the Lavon affair has been its repercussions 
among the “‘intellectuals’—known in Israel as 
anshei haruach, “the men of the spirit”—and 
the university students. These circles had been 
under criticism for some time past on account 
of their apparent indifference to the major 
controversies within Israeli society. Few of the 
professors were represented in the counsels of 
the main parties. Student apathy to party pol- 
itics had gone so far as to bring about the aban- 
donment of the time-honored system by which 
the governing bodies of the students’ organiza- 
tions were elected on a party basis. 

Of course, there were exceptions. Mapai had 
Professor Rotenstreich, the incumbent of the 
chair of philosophy, and Professor Yigael Yadin, 
former Chief of Staff and now distinguished 
archeologist. Professor Akzin, whose subject is 
political philosophy, belongs, I believe, to the 
Progressive Party, and Professor Eri Jabotinsky 
of the Technion, a former Revisionist, like his 
famous father, from time to time makes a foray 
into politics. No doubt there are also a few 
more—though their names do not readily come 
to mind. The parties, too, have their student 
groups, quaintly known by the old revolutionary 
name of “cells.” On the whole, however, it 
could hardly be said that university circles have 
made any significant direct impact on the course 
of Israel’s political life. 

It might appear that there has been a change 
in the last couple of months. Certainly the 
professors and students have been making the 
headlines. A university teachers’ manifesto 
against Mr. Ben-Gurion’s attitude to Mr. Lavon 
gained wide publicity; so did the formation of 
a “Students’ Movement for the Defense of 
Democracy.” Students demonstrated outside the 
Prime Minister’s office, the Knesset—where some 
of them clashed with the police—and the hall 
where the Mapai Central Committee was de- 
ciding on the deposition of Lavon from his 
post as Secretary-General of the Histadrut. Pro- 
fessor Rotenstreich was one of the speakers who 
stated the case for Lavon at that meeting; he, 
Professor Jacob Talmon (author of a widely 
reviewed and appreciated book on the Origins 
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of Totalitarian Democracy) and others cop. 
tributed articles to the daily press explaining 
their point of view. The opposition parties, 
as well as Mapai’s opponents inside the Govern. 
ment coalition, delighted with these impressive 
and valuable reinforcements, welcomed the in- 
tellectuals with open arms. 

It this a true awakening? Have the spiritual 
leaders of the nation really descended from the 
Olympic heights of contemplation and scholar. 
ship to arouse the people against a real danger 
to democracy? Our answer to that, of course, 
will depend on our appreciation of the situation 
as it really is, but even those who believe, as | 
do, that this agitation is misconceived and mis- 
taken must try to understand the motives be- 
hind it and consider whether it does not point 
to some malaise in Israel’s life. 


Perhaps the most striking fact about this 
movement is that it is directed almost entirely 
against one individual: the man who has been 
accepted as the nation’s leader far beyond the 
confines of his own party since the birth of the 
State. Mapai, the Israel Labor Party, comes in 
for its share of criticism only indirectly—for 
submitting supinely to Ben-Gurion’s “dicta- 
tion.” 


War are the charges against Ben-Gurion’ 

He is accused of having conducted a per- 
sonal vendetta against his former colleague on 
two fronts. Within the Government, he has 
insistently demanded that the charges against 
Lavon on account of his actions towards the 
close of his term of office as Minister of Defense 
in 1954 should be investigated by a judicial com- 
mittee. In the party arena, he has insisted that 
Mapai should choose between himself and 
Lavon: if the latter continued to represent the 
Party in his vitally important post, then Ben- 
Gurion could no longer continue to bear re- 
sponsibility as its leader. 

It seems strange, on the face of it, that pres- 
sure for the use of judicial procedures to clarify 
a vitally important question of fact—affecting 
the integrity not only of Lavon but also of the 
senior officer who is alleged to have exceeded 
his authority and given an order which resulted 
in loss of life and disaster—should be regarded 
as undemocratic. The arguments put forwaf 
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to justify this charge amount to an imputation 
of insincerity on Ben-Gurion’s part. It is sug- 
gested that he would not have insisted on a 
further investigation if the Cabinet committee 
of seven which investigated the matter at the 
end of last year had found against Lavon; it 
is argued that the matter in dispute is not really 
suitable for judicial inquiry. Obviously, it is 
not easy to be dogmatic on such subjects. One 
could argue endlessly about the details. Why 
did Ben-Gurion agree to the appointment of 
the Committee at all? Why did he not make 
his protest until it had reported? Isn’t it all 
a struggle for power between the “Young 
Guard,” supported by the Prime Minister, and 
the “Old Guard,” led by Lavon, or between 
“Statists” and “Histadrutists”? 

It is my own personal conviction that if there 
is one subject which Ben-Gurion would never 
exploit as a mask or cover for any other aim 
or goal, it is Israel’s defense. I have not the 
slightest doubt that he has been fighting Lavon, 
not because of any other motives that have been 
imputed to him, but because he believes that 
Lavon has injured the national morale in regard 
to defense and that it would be dangerous to 
Israel’s survival if he gained a position of greater 
power and authority. 

Of course, anyone is entitled to differ, and 
many sincerely hold the contrary view. But 
it is dificult to see why opinions on a matter 
which, at best, is so delicately balanced, which 
depends on a subjective appreciation of motives 
and goals, can be the basis for a crusade in de- 
fense of democracy. Such campaigns are gen- 
erally waged on behalf of some clearly defined 
principle of universal application, and not on 
the basis of whether a particular action by a 
particular leader is well or ill-advised, is moti- 
vated by pure idealism or by the exigencies of 
power politics. 


ON THE question of the struggle inside Mapai, 

which culminated with the decision that 
“under the circumstances that have been cre- 
ated, Pinhas Lavon cannot continue to represent 
the party as Secretary-General of the Histad- 
rut,” the critics are on firmer ground. They 
contend that the party adopted this decision 
not only because of the way Lavon conducted 
his campaign to “clear his name,” but also be- 
cause of the prospect of losing Ben-Gurion‘s 
leadership. This is a one-man dictatorship! 
they cry. The point was soberly but forcibly 
put by Mr. Sharett. The Prime Minister has 
the unquestionable right to refuse to approve 
of any of his Cabinet colleagues, he said, but 
he is not entitled to say who shall lead the His- 
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tadrut, any more than he can appoint or reject 
any particular person to be Mayor of Tel Aviv 
or Chairman of the Jewish Agency Executive. 

Perhaps the best reply to this argument was 
given by Sharett himself in a brilliant analysis 
of the character and functions of Mapai, which 
was published in Molad, the party’s monthly 
review of politics and literature, a few years ago. 
In that essay he pointed out that the State of 
Israel is not being built up by the Government 
alone: the Zionist Organization and the His- 
tadrut also have vital functions to fulfill. Each 
of these powerful bodies runs its own affairs 
under a separately elected leadership: the Gov- 
ernment is responsible to the entire Israeli elec- 
torate; the Zionist Executive to organized Zion- 
ists all over the world; and the Histadrut Cen- 
tral Committee to the workers. Obviously, 
each must have its own point of view: otherwise, 
it cannot be true to its responsibilities. Inevi- 
tably, occasions will arise when they will not 
see exactly eye to eye with each other. It would 
be ruinous, however, if there were any serious 
and prolonged clash between them. How is that 
to be avoided? 


The answer lies in the function of Mapai as 
a binding link (Sharett used the Hebrew word 
bariach—a bolt or brace) between them. It is 
because one great party has so far held a pre- 
dominating position in the World Zionist Or- 
ganization, the Knesset and the Histadrut that 
the three have been able to march in step. Thus 
it has been possible, for instance, to coordinate 
State agricultural policy with the Agency’s 
settlement work, and to prevent exorbitant wage 
demands, backed by the Histadrut’s trade- 
union power, wrecking the national economy. 
(It is noteworthy, in this connection, that in 
spite of Ben-Gurion’s personally unfavorable at- 
titude to the Zionist Organization, the party 
has maintained its policy of cooperation between 
it and the State.) 

When, therefore, a situation of out-and-out 
antagonism arose between the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary-General of the Histadrut, the 
Party was faced with an inescapable choice: 
either Ben-Gurion or Lavon. It should be noted 
that this was not merely a matter of differences 
of opinion on policy; on several subjects Ben- 
Gurion has for some time had views of his own 
which the Party’s representatives in the His- 
tadrut did not accept, and he has been content 
to bide his time until he could persuade a ma- 
jority of the Party that he was in the right. 
It was a question of Ben-Gurion’s conviction 
that Lavon had acted without an adequate sense 
of responsibility towards Israel’s security, as well 
as towards the Party, and was therefore unfit 
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for a position of major public responsibility. 
Among those who voted for Lavon’s deposition 
there were a number who supported his policy 
in the Histadrut and were not convinced that 
he had indeed disqualified himself from high of- 
‘fice, but quite consciously and deliberately made 
the choice between the two men. Given the 
fact that Mapai’s aim is not only, like a British 
or American party, to win power inside the 
State apparatus, but also to guide the policy of 
the Histadrut by winning and maintaining a 
majority on its governing bodies, there was 
nothing else they could reasonably have been 
expected to do. And the decision was adopted 
by secret ballot of the members of the Central 
Council, a democratically elected representative 
body with some two hundred and fifty members. 


But; of course, the question arises, as we say in 
Israel: Im kol kach tov, madua hol kach ra? 
(“If it’s all so good and right and proper, why 
is it so bad?”) Why all this unrest among the 
“intellectuals,” if there are no adequate grounds 
for the cry that democracy is in danger? Here 
we leave the more or less firm ground of logic 
and reason and have to make our way gingerly 
across the quicksands of social psychology. 
Perhaps Professor Talmon came near to the 
truth in one passage of a lengthy article on 
“the Affair” in Ha’aretz. He referred critically 
to the tendency of the masses to pin their hopes 
to a “father figure” like Adenauer, Eisenhower, 
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de Gaulle or Ben-Gurion. (I am not convinced, 
by the way, that this is necessarily irrational. A 
democracy, like any other form of state, needs 
leadership; the crucial question, surely, is the 
quality of the leader and his amenability to 
democratic control, not his age. De Gaulle seems 
to be doing not so badly for France, to say noth- 
ing for the moment of Ben-Gurion.) Talmon 
goes on to say that this tendency may backfire. 
Resentment against dependency on the “father 
figure” may accumulate in the recesses of the 
unconscious, with the result that, when the 
occasion arises, the people may rise in revolt 
“against the figure of the father who forces 
on the child his tyrannical will,” as he puts it. 

For thirteen years and longer Mapai, headed 
by Ben-Gurion, has been unshaken and apparent- 
ly unshakable. In the four general elections 
that have taken place since 1949 it has sometimes 
lost votes and sometimes gained, but it has always 
seemed to emerge in a dominant position by 
virtue of something like a law of nature. It 
has never had a serious rival; the next largest 
party never had more than half of its strength, 
and at no time was it possible to form any kind 
of administration in which Mapai was not the 
leader and Ben-Gurion the Premier (except 
during the brief period of his voluntary retire- 
ment). The fact that this was the democratic 
will of the people did not sweeten the pill. It was 
not a matter of a rational objection to Mapai’s 
policies, to which even its opponents have been 
unable to suggest any radical alternative, but 
rather a state of mind, a feeling of impotence, of 
the lack of any real choice. 


And now, the leader seemed to have slipped. 
The all-powerful party was apparently split. 
The neglected “intellectuals” had the intoxi- 
cating feeling that their hands were on the 
levers of political history. One good strong 
united push—and the idol would topple off its 
pedestal. It was not denied that “the Old Man” 
had served his generation well. But, after all, 
he was an old man; how many years could he 
carry on in any case? And besides, the country 
didn’t seem to be in any critical situation and 
there were other good men in politics who could 
take over the wheel. Let’s show him who’s mas- 
ter! The cry seems to have arisen spontaneously 
from the ranks of the “intellectuals,” with the 
eager encouragement of the small parties who 
felt that their hour might have come. 

In the last elections all parties competed for 
the support of the new immigrants, whose un- 
rest seemed to threaten the foundations of the 
established order. In the elections this year it is 
the turn of the “intellectuals.” Will this prove 
to be Mapai’s Achilles’ heel? I doubt it. 
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The New Communist Manifesto 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


i STATEMENT issued early in December, 
1960, by the leaders of eighty-one Com- 
munist parties, after a secret meeting in Moscow 
which lasted several weeks, is an event of great 
international significance, as the attention it 
is receiving among the governments and nations 
of the world demonstrates. This article, how- 
ever, will concern itself more with the theo- 
retical aspects of the latest Communist manifesto 
than with its political implications. 

Like other Communist pronouncements, this 
one, too, opens with a reference to a previous 
one—in the present case, to the “Declaration 
and Peace Manifesto adopted in 1957”—and 
finds that “‘the course of events in the past three 
years has demonstrated the correctness of the 
analysis of the international situation and the 
outlook for world development” contained in 
that document. One will be hard put to it to 
find a single Communist pronouncement that 
does not attest to the “correctness” of all the 
preceding; but, interestingly enough, the former 
analysts rarely live long enough or remain in 
authority long enough to write the succeeding 
declarations. For the most part, they are ex- 
pelled, disgraced or executed by the time a new 
pronouncement is made on the charge of serving 
the interests of capitalism, while their analyses 
are declared to be substantiated by the march 
of world events. Purges are integral to Com- 
munism; and the history of the Communist 
movement since it has seized power in Russia is 
a history of liquidations, expulsions and reor- 
ganizations. Communists have never seen the 
sardonic humor in finding their policy to be 
always correct whereas the formulators of the 
policy, more often than not, are branded as 
traitors to the cause of socialism. 

To present these Communist dialectics as 
merely the product of the power struggles that 
go on within the Movement is to oversimplify 
a grave problem and oversimplifications are dan- 
gerous when the fate of mankind hangs in the 
balance. Behind the bloody conflicts between 
ruthless dictators bent on physically destroying 
each other there lurks a conception which goes 
to the very heart of Communism as a theory of 
social revolution. Despite the distortions of 
Marxism of which they are guilty, Communists 
have never ceased to regard Marxism as an exact 
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science, and the Communist party as the only 
true guardian of this science. Correctly used, 
ie., used as prescribed by the Communist leader- 
ship, this science should not only open all hidden 
doors to the past, but should also accurately 
chart the course all social events will take in the 
future. The Communist program of action, if 
based on Marxian science and the evaluation of 
social developments that flows from it, should 
therefore at all times and under all circumstances 
prove successful. If Communist effort never- 
theless meets with failure, the fault does not lie 
with the Marxian yardstick employed to mea- 
sure socio-economic or political developments, 
but with the practical steps taken by the Com- 
munists entrusted with the execution of the 
Communist program. In other words, somebody 
has “sold out,” somebody has betrayed. It is 
not an honest error of judgment that leads to 
deviation from, or wrong aplication of, the 
party line, but sabotage—and sabotage, in times 
of sharpened class warfare, must be punished 
with all the severity martial law demands. 

Another contradiction of which the Commu- 
nists do not seem to be aware, but which always 
appears in their literature, is also’ not missing 
from the declaration of the eighty-one parties. It 
is the fact that their resolutions, always adopted 
unanimously and forever boasting of the great 
unity that exists in Communist ranks, somehow 
never fail to refer to the presence of “revision- 
ists,” ““wreckers” and “agents of the bourgeoisie” 
in the Communist camp. It would appear that 
the Communists have not succeeded in creating 
the monolithic movement they pretend to have. 
This becomes especially clear when the present 
declaration is examined. Among the eight-one 
parties represented at the Moscow meeting were 
a number which are in control of state power. 
Moscow cannot run roughshod over them or 
ignore their views, as it does in the case of the 
Communist parties operating in the Western 
world. The time when the Soviet leaders could 
without the slightest difficulty impose their pro- 
gram on the entire Communist movement with- 
out bothering to inform it about their plans 
is passing. The very success of the Soviet Union 
as a state is hastening the end of its monopoly 
in Communist leadership. 


ORE THAN eleven decades have intervened 
between the appearance of the Communist 
manifesto composed by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
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Engels and the issuance of the manifesto by 
the representatives of the eighty-one Communist 
parties meeting in Moscow. 


Any comparison between the two statements 
bearing the same name would be ludicrous. The 
original manifesto was written by two men of 
genius who produced, notwithstanding many 
wrong predictions, one of the great documents 
of the 19th century. It was concise, poignant 
and brilliant in its diagnosis of the ills of modern 
society, and matchlessly bold in its prognosis. 
The latest manifesto, although claiming to be 
a legitimate offspring of the first, is a boring 
rehash of ambivalent clichés and _banalities: 
grotesquely inferior not only when placed along- 
side the Manifesto of 1848; it is third-rate, too, 
compared with the initial statements issued by 
the Communist International in the early 1920’s. 


Neither the manifesto of Marx and Engels, 
nor the manifestoes of the Comintern issued 
under the leadership of Lenin, left any room for 
doubt as to the objectives of their movement 
or the methods of achieving those objectives. 
Communism was clearly defined in respect to 
both its theoretical foundations and practical 
tasks. To make sure that no one not fully com- 
mitted to Communist ends and means entered 
the Communist ranks, the Second Congress of 
the Comintern devised a program of twenty-one 
qualifying points which individuals and groups 
had to accept before application for member- 
ship in a Communist party would be considered, 
let alone approved. Communism was something 
concrete and easily recognizable by friend and 
foe as a political organization and as an ideologi- 
cal movement. 


During the Stalin era Communism outside 
the Soviet Union lost its theoretical bearings, 
and subservience to Moscow, rather than com- 
mitment to crystallized ideological conceptions, 
became its distinguishing feature. From an in- 
ternational movement charged by the original 
Communist manifesto with the mission of giving 
a new direction to the interplay of social re- 
lations, the Communist parties have been con- 
verted into instruments of reinforcement for 
the dictatorship in the Soviet Union. Commu- 
nism ceased to be an ideology and became a 
mechanism devoid of all spontaneity of action 
or originality of thought. It could be set in 
motion only by push-button control from the 
Kremlin. In an article which appeared in the 
New York Times Magazine on December 18, 
1960, Adolph A. Berle, Jr. wrote: 


They [the Communist parties] ceased . . . to 
be parties based on social and economic theory. 
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They became foreign-policy lobbies 
propaganda agencies. 

As for individual Communists, Berle states: 
. .. There is a large body of devout people 
who merely follow orders. They take blind 
direction from authoritarian Russian or Chi. 
nese propaganda centers without knowing o; 
bothering much about theory. These are good 
servants of the state. Right or wrong, they 


are ““Communists.” 


and 


Communist theory is still a vital force among 

the parties that are not completely subjugated 
to Moscow domination. A measure of ideologi- 
cal self-assertiveness will be found in Poland, 
where Kremlin domination has not been abk 
to crush the power of the Catholic church; more 
will be found in Yugoslavia, which has declared 
itself politically independent of the Soviet 
Union, and even more in China, which has not 
yet stabilized her Communist regime and is 
much too large a country to be turned into 
a mere satellite like Hungary, Bulgaria or Czech- 
oslovakia. Conditions in China today are not 
too unlike the conditions that prevailed in the 
Soviet Union during the first decade of its ex- 
istence, when the Communists, riding the crest 
of the revolutionary waves the October upheaval 
raised, made Marxian theory a matter of state 
policy. Peaceful coexistence with the capitalist 
countries is a post-Lenin concept, bespeaking 
growing Soviet strength, internally and external- 
ly, whereas China, not yet consolidated as a 
Communist state and still fighting for recog- 
nition as a world power, clings to the early-Lenin 
conviction that war with the capitalist lands 
is inevitable. Khrushchev is seeking a modus 
vivendi with the United States for precisely 
the same reasons that China sees in the United 
States a threat to her very existence. 

The two views have not been reconciled in 
the manifesto of the eighty-one Communist 
parties, making it a document that moves zig- 
zag and in many directions. Despite its repeti- 
tiveness, it hardly ever makes a consistent point 
on any basic issue. This proves that the Com- 
munist bloc is not nearly so unified as the Com- 
munists themselves and many of their opponents 
are wont to think. Inasmuch as that bloc now 
includes the ruling parties of a number of states, 
it is replete with nearly as many conflicts and 
contradictions as we find in the Western world. 

The contradictions within the Communist 
camp reflect both the weakness of the Soviet 
constellation and its strength. The Marx-Engels 
manifesto merely voiced the views of the authors 
and their few followers on what they conceived 
to be the eventual role of the working classes 
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in shaping new forms of human relations. The 
early declarations of the Communist Internation- 
al sounded the trumpet of a social revolution 
that scored a great victory in Russia but had 
not extended to other lands. To bridge the gap, 
the theory of socialism in one country was 
advanced as a morale-builder for the Soviet 
people and as a sacrifice-inspiring ideal for the 
faithful outside the Soviet Union. Under pres- 
sure to bring this theory into harmony with 
the Marxian and Leninist conceptions, the pro- 
nouncements of the Comintern during the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s presented a revolutionary 
situation that did not exist: this in the face of 
the mortal danger in which the rise of Fascism 
and Nazism had placed the one country which, 
according to official Communist dogma, had not 
only built up a socialist order but actually was 
on the way to establish a Communist society. 


It was at that point that Communism ceased 
to be an ideological movement for the over- 
whelming majority of its devotees and became 
an adjunct to the foreign office of the Soviet 
Union. This explains why there have been no 
rebellions or splits in the Communist parties since 
the early 1930’s—a period marked by the Mos- 
cow trials, the Stalin-Hitler pact, the rape of 
Poland, the annexation of the Baltic states, the 
Spanish debacle, etc. To be sure, there have 
been, on the one hand, liquidations, purges, ex- 
pulsions, decimations of Communist leadership 
cadres and dissolutions of entire Communist par- 
ties and, on the other hand, defections and resig- 
nations of individual Communists, but there 
have been no group-secessions or mass-withdraw- 
als such as took place in the 1920’s. While the 
lack of dissent could be explained in the Soviet 
Union by the terror that gripped the country, 
no such explanation could account for the blind 
submission of the Communist parties in France 
or Italy or the United States to the dictates of 
the Kremlin. In the democratic countries there 
was simply not enough ideological vitality left in 
Communism to bring forth revolts against the 
suicidal orders from Moscow. 


[ was possible to continue along these lines so 

long as the Soviet Union was the only Com- 
munist country in the world. However, the 
minute the Red Army set up Communist regimes 
in a number of East European lands, it under- 
mined the absolute domination of the Kremlin 
in World Communism—the more so because in 
Yugoslavia and in China the Communist parties 
seized power without the direct military aid of 
Moscow. The relations between the Soviet Union 
and its satellites moved from the ideological 
front of international revolution to the political 
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front of national interests. The revolts in 
Hungary, Poland and East Germany were na- 
tionalist uprisings against foreign oppressors 
rather than mass-protests of disenchanted Com- 
munists against the desecration of their social 
ideals. 

Contrary to the solemn declaration of the 
original Communist manifesto that the prole- 
tariat has no fatherland, the statement of the 
eighty-one parties points to the Communist 
fatherlands as the most precious possession of 
the proletariat. It glosses over the inevitability 
of conflicts arising between Communist states 
by the bland assertion that: 


in contrast to the laws of the capitalist system, 
which is characterized by antagonistic con- 
tradictions between classes, nations and states 
leading to armed conflicts, there are no ob- 
jective causes in the nature of the socialist 
system for contradictions and conflicts be- 
tween the peoples and states belonging to it. 


The proletariat does not figure in the decla- 
ration of the eighty-one parties nearly as pro- 
minently as in the earlier Communist documents. 
Instead, a greater play is made for the under- 
developed peoples in the name of national self- 
determination. The statement reads: 


Communists have always recognized the pro- 
gressive, revolutionary significance of nation- 
al-liberation wars; they are the most active 
champions of national independence. The 
existence of the World Socialist system and 
the weakening of the positions of imperialism 
have provided the oppressed peoples with new 
opportunities of winning independence. 


This is, of course, said to reassure the new 
Asian and African states, among whom the 
Soviet Union has registered its most important 
gains in contrast to the forecasts of Marx and 
Engels: it was not the proletariat that created 
the system of “socialistic revolutions and na- 
tionalistic liberalistic revolutions” of which the 
eighty-one parties boast. Quite the opposite: 
Communist influence is at the lowest ebb in 
the industrially advanced countries, and it is 
strongest in areas where the working classes are 
either in an embryonic stage or non-existent. 
The great inroads the Communists are making 
in Asia and Africa reflect the tremendous growth 
of Soviet power. The people of the Congo or 
Laos know little and care less about the Soviet 
Union’s gobbling up of Lithuania or carving 
up Poland, but they do know that it was England 
or France or Belgium that exploited them, and 
held them in subjection for generations. 

This is not to say, however, that the talk 
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about socialism in the new states is all empty 
rhetoric. The overriding fact about these states 
is that they cannot possibly evolve along capi- 
talistic lines: they have neither the state funds 
nor the private investments for it. A socialist 
form of production—although not such as was 
presented in the 1848 Communist Manifesto—is, 
therefore, the only road to economic stability 
that the new nations can take. Had the govern- 
ments of the United States and the other Western 
lands been less shortsighted than they proved 
to be in this decisive era of the awakening of 
the East, they would not have pursued a self- 
defeating policy of ladling out pittances to 
the underdeveloped states and would have con- 
cerned themselves less with military alliances. 
Instead, they would have devoted themselves 
to helping the young and inexperienced peoples 
to translate their newly-acquired political inde- 
pendence into higher standards of living, some- 
thing that could be achieved only by an economy 
based on cooperative effort. Socialist slogans 
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would then not have proved to be the powerful 
weapon it has become in the hands of the Com. 
munist totalitarians who have made a mockery 
of socialism. 

The Communists have also turned to their 
advantage the ardent desire of the new states 
not to become involved in the cold war. While 
John Foster Dulles was sermonizing about the 
immorality of neutralism, Moscow systematically 
drew the new states into its sphere of influence 
by posing as the champion of their right to stay 
out of international entanglements. The fact 
is that neutralism is the only international policy 
that makes sense in states that have not yet 
achieved even a minimum of stability or national 
consolidation. To be sure, the Communist call 
for neutrality is a fraud, but, as in the case 
of socialism, Western inability to read the signs 
of the times correctly adds credence to the 
mouthings of the Communists and makes it 
possible for them to get away with the deceptions 
contained in their latest manifesto. 


The Eichmann Trial: 


Witnesses for the Prosecution 


by Leo 


+ lao List of prosecution witnesses in the trial 

of Adolf Eichmann consists of twenty-nine 
men and ten women. Thirty-nine accusing 
fingers will point towards Hitler’s chief exe- 
cutioner of the Jews. With the date of the 
trial’s opening finally set for April 11, right 
after the Passover holidays, the witnesses will 
be accommodated in Jerusalem at the Govern- 
ment’s expense, and paid as long as their presence 
is required by the court. Most of them have 
already decided to turn this money over to 
various charitable institutions or the Nazi Vic- 
tims’ Memorial Fund. 

Two prominent witnesses for the prosecution 
are Mr. and Mrs. Brand. Mrs. Hansi Brand, a 
quiet silver-haired woman, who now runs an 
orphanage for Jewish children in the Yad Eliahu 
suburb of Tel Aviv, was a secret agent of the 
Zionist underground in wartime Budapest. To- 
gether with her husband, Joel, she operated an 
escape route for Jews from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and other areas under German occu- 
pation. When the Nazis overran Hungary, Joel 
Brand negotiated with Adolf Eichmann the 
“blood for coffee” deal. Eichmann agreed to 
spare the lives of one million Jews if American 
and Palestine Jewry delivered to Nazi Germany 
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50,000 bags of coffee, 100,000 boxes of soap, 
and 10,000 heavy-duty trucks for use against 
the Soviet Army on the Russian Front. 
Eichmann’s defense attorneys, Dr. Robert 
Servatius of Cologne and Mr. Dieter Wechten- 
bruch of Munich, will attempt to prove that 
their client was sincere in his desire to deliver 
one million Jews in return for what was after 
all (compared to the daily cost of war materials 
lost on all battlefronts of World War II) an 
insignificant amount. The coffee, soap and trucks 
demanded by Eichmann would cost some $50 
million at 1944 world market prices. Divided 
by one million Jews, the offer came down to a 
mere $50 for each human life. Why didn’t 
world Jewry pay $50 per Jew to save their 
fellow Jews from the gas-chambers of the cre- 
matoria, the defense will ask. If each American 
Jew paid only $10, the amount could have been 
collected and Eichmann was willing to wait 
for three months. He had orders to kill the Jews 
if the goods were not forthcoming, and he had 
no choice but to carry out Hitler’s and Himm- 
ler’s orders, his lawyers will tell the court, when 
the Budapest “blood-for-coffee” deal comes up. 
The real tragedy was, of course, that even 
had the money and the goods been available, 
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there was no country in the world willing to 
receive—or temporarily accept—10,000 Jews, 
let alone one million. Even the Jewish homeland 
of Palestine, then under strict British control, 
was closed to Jewish immigrants, and the few 
Jewish refugees from Nazi-occupied Europe 
who did reach the Promised Land were turned 
back by the British authorities, and had either 
to commit suicide or go back to Nazi extermina- 
tion camps. Dr. Servatius and Mr. Wechten- 
bruch, Eichmann’s attorneys, will maintain that 
those to blame for the final holocaust were not 
only Eichmann, who carried out his orders, and 
not even his “bosses” who sent him those orders, 
but also the Great Powers of the West, who did 
not help the Jews when such help was possible, 
and also world Jewry, especially the Jews in the 
United States, who did not make a real effort 
towards the salvation of the doomed European 
Jews. 

It will be the prosecution’s task, aided by the 
evidence of Hansi and Joel Brand, to show that, 
to begin with, the Nazis were perfectly aware 
that heavy-duty trucks were unobtainable com- 
mercially in wartime. To get the 10,000 trucks 
diverted from the military-supply effort of the 
Western Allies, loaded upon badly-needed ship- 
ping space, and delivered to the Nazis in some 
neutral territory, was practically and politically 
impossible. These trucks, with trailers, winter- 
ized cabins, and spare parts, were to be used 
against the Soviet Allies on the Eastern Front. 
Quite apart from the effect of the Allies and 
world Jewry supplying the Nazis with impor- 
tant war materials, such delivery would most 
probably have meant a separate peace between 
the angered Russians and the Germans, if not 
a common war by both against the double- 
crossing Western democracies. 


PropaBy this was what the Nazis hoped to 

achieve in the first place by suggesting direct 
barter negotiations with representatives of world 
Jewry. Joel Brand maintains that the great mis- 
take of the Zionist leadership in Palestine was 
to decline to enter into any negotiations at all. 
Harmless shipments of coffee and soap, and some 
millions of dollars in cash and gold for bribing 
the Nazis could have been rushed to stem the 
deportations to extermination camps, and halt 
any further executions. Then, negotiations 
could have dragged on for months, until Eastern 
Europe was overrun by the Russians, and the 
Jewish survivors liberated. From time to time, 
as the negotiations proceeded, additional bribes, 
coffee and soap, but no trucks or military equip- 
ment, would have been handed over to the Ger- 
mans to keep them talking while the million 
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Jews remained alive. Instead, the Zionist leader- 
ship in Palestine rejected any Nazi blood-for- 
goods offers, turned over Brand to the British 
Intelligence Service, and went back to futile 
protest meetings, days of public mourning, and 
indignant editorials in newspapers. 

The prosecution will attempt to prove that 
Eichmann was not sincere even in transmitting 
Himmler’s original blood-for-goods offer to 
Brand. Himmler ordered the executions of Jews 
to stop while Brand negotiated the deal with 
Jewish leaders in Palestine. But Eichmann de- 
cided to continue the massacres and mass mur- 
ders to “show the Jews that we mean business 
and to speed them up until the first payment 
arrives,” in his own words to Mr. Brand. More- 
over, when the British authorities learned of 
the Nazi offer, they attempted to placate the 
Jewish leadership by offering entry visas to 
Palestine to 7,500 Hungarian-Jewish families. 
By adding “relatives” to migrants’ families, this 
would have meant an exodus of some 100,000 
Hungarian Jews. The $5 million to pay for 
them (at $50 per head) was available out of 
the Zionist Organization’s own funds in Hun- 
gary and Switzerland. In fact, most of this 
money was eventually turned over to Eichmann 
and his assistants. But he let only 1,800 Jews 
go, sending the others to their death in the gas- 
chambers of Auschwitz. 


WHEN it was decided that Joel Brand should 

go abroad to transmit Eichmann’s proposal 
to the Jewish leadership in Palestine, he was 
rushed to Vienna, issued a German passport, and 
flown by a Nazi Luftwaffe aircraft to neutral 
Istanbul. From there he went by train to Jeru- 
salem. But the Zionist leadership turned him 
over in Syria to the British Intelligence Service. 
He was locked up in a Cairo prison until most 
Hungarian Jews were dead. Mrs. Hansi Brand 
and her two children were kept by Eichmann 
as hostages. When it became clear that Brand 
had disappeared, Eichmann called Hansi Brand 
to his office. “Your cheating husband has be- 
trayed both you and me. He left you and your 
children in my power to save his own skin. You 
shall pay for it. I'll liquidate all Jews still alive 
in Hungary and other camps in Europe. But 
I'll keep you and your brats till the very end. 
Then you, too, will go up the chimney,” he told 
her in his low-keyed snarling voice. 

While Joel Brand was beating his head against 
the wall of his cell, worrying about his wife and 
children, Hansi Brand’s hair became grey from 
worrying about what became of her husband. 
She was certain that Eichmann would force her 
to watch her children tortured to death before 
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killing her. She prepared for this by hiding 
poison tablets in the seams of her clothes. 

But suddenly the Russians attacked Budapest. 
In the resulting confusion, Hansi Brand and her 
children escaped from Eichmann’s goons in the 
burning Hungarian capital. The story of Mr. 
and Mrs. Brand, and their negotiations with 
Eichmann, will be a highlight of the trial. 
Ample documentary proof to show Eichmann’s 
guilt is available. There is also Eichmann’s own 
confession, written or dictated by him in the 
Israeli jail. But the Attorney-General desires to 
bring witnesses to tell, in their own words, the 
story of the holocaust. One picture is worth a 
thousand words, and one live witness more than 
a thousand pages of documents and files. 


HE WIFE of a wealthy Tel-Aviv publisher, 

Mrs. Esther Levy, is another of the prosecu- 
tion’s witnesses. Eichmann is not even aware 
of her existence. She was one of his nameless 
victims, whom his goons rounded up in the 
Lithuanian capital of Kovno. But Mrs. Lurie 
survived the Nazi concentration camps; not 
only that, but she kept a record of German 
cruelties and bestialities. On scraps of paper 
she made pencil drawings of human round-ups, 
death from disease and starvation, deportations, 
beatings, public hangings and executions by fir- 
ing squad. A talented artist, she hid an album 
of such drawings until the concentration camp 
was liberated by American troops. One drawing 
shows Eichmann with a group of officers, gloat- 
ing and leering as captive Jewish women were 
forced to run stark naked around the camp 
until they fainted from exhaustion. 


Dr. Benno Cohen, the last President of 
the German-Jewish Zionist Organization, met 
Eichmann for the first time in 1936, three years 
before the Second World War. The young 
Gestapo officer, who was then only climbing the 
first steps in the ladder of his Jew-killing career, 
invited all German Zionist leaders to his office, 
asked to be instructed about the aims, admin- 
istrational structure and political influence of 
the Zionist organization, and advised the Ger- 
man Jews to pack up and leave. He agreed to 
procure exit permits for each German Jew who 
handed over his assets and property to the Ges- 
tapo and paid 10,000 marks in ransom. But 
few countries were willing to grant entry visas 
to the doomed German Jews. Only a trickle 
were allowed by the British authorities to enter 
Palestine. 

The second meeting between Dr. Cohen and 
Adolf Eichmann took place in 1939. By that 
time, ransom payments for Jews who wished to 
leave Germany were raised by the Nazis to 100,- 
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000 marks. What kept most Jews in Germany 
until they were herded into the gas-chambers 
was again lack of entry visas or immigration 
permits. The third meeting between Dr. Cohen 
and Adolf Eichmann was arranged by the Israel; 
police in 1960, when the 66-year-old German- 
Jewish leader was brought to Eichmann’s secret 
jail near Haifa to confront him. “I recognized 
him at once, although twenty-one years had 
passed since our last meeting: the same thin cruel 
lips, cynical eyes and flabby cheeks. He recog. 
nized me too without difficulty, but tried to 
appear surprised when I told him my name and 
the circumstances of our previous meetings,” 

The youngest prosecution witness is 31-year- 
old Yehuda Bakon, who was only fifteen when 
Eichmann’s underlings dragged him off to 
Auschwitz. He saw his father beaten to death 
and his mother gassed. The Nazis appointed the 
burly teen-ager, now teaching abstract painting 
at the Bezalel Academy of Arts in Jerusalem, 
to the “Toten-Kommando” (Commando of 
Death), whose task it was to enter the gas- 
chambers, drag out the bodies, jerk out with 
pliers gold teeth and fillings, and pile the bodies 
on carts which they rolled towards the crema- 
toria ovens to be burnt and ground into fer- 
tilizer. 

The Germans used to execute the ‘Toten- 
Kommando” workers at intervals, to rid them- 
selves of witnesses who saw and knew too much. 
But Yehuda managed to stay alive. He saw 
Eichmann inspect the concentration camp and 
extermination center and consult with the Nazi 
commandant and his staff. “Few Death-Com- 
mando workers survived. Those who did usually 
went mad. I, too, suffered from nightmares 
for a long time but I was young, and my interest 
in art and painting helped me get over my ex- 
periences,” said Yehuda Bakon. His paintings 
have earned the praise of art critics in Tel Aviv, 
Johannesburg, New York and London. 


HE VERY FIRST witness to be called to the 

stand by the Attorney-General will probably 
be Chief-Inspector Abner Less of the Israeli 
police. Asa young boy, Less fled from Germany 
as soon as Hitler came to power. He grew up 
in a kibbutz, joined the Palestine police, served 
with the Haganah underground, and became one 
of the first criminal-investigation officers in the 
Israeli police force. Growing bald, mustachioed, 
bespectacled, Chief Inspector Less is perhaps the 
man who knows Eichmann best. He was serv- 
ing as Chief Investigator of the Economic Of- 
fences Department at Police Headquarters when 
he was sent to Eichmann’s secret jail. Here he 
was appointed head of the team of questioners 
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and examiners of the Nazi. Abner Less took 
down more than 4,500 pages of Eichmann’s 
confession and tape-recorded testimony, which 
was signed—twice on each page—by the prison- 
er. He spent over two thousand hours talking 
to Eichmann, whom he interrogated for some 
270 days. Less will have to identify the prison- 
er’s confession and signed testimony, which will 
form Exhibit Number One. He will further 
have to answer questions of the prosecution’s 
attorneys and the defense counsel to show that 
no third-degree pressure was brought to bear 
upon the prisoner, and that the testimony, evi- 
dence and confession were obtained of Eich- 
mann’s own free will. A calm, dispassionate 
man, Less will be cross-examined by Eichmann’s 
lawyers, who will try to prove that the confes- 
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sion and testimony were obtained by false prom- 
ises, psychological pressure and threats. It will 
be up to Less to convince the court of the fair 
way in which Eichmann was examined while 
under arrest, and of the correct attitude shown 
by the police interrogators and prison author- 
ities. He will also have to identify each page, 
of the more than 4,500 typewritten folio pages, 
as it is handled by the judges. 

These are only some of the witnesses for the 
prosecution in the trial of Adolf Eichmann. A 
doctor will be present during all trial sessions 
to help witnesses who faint from emotion, hys- 
terical women, and those whose families were 
butchered and who may suffer heart attacks as 
the full picture of horror is unfolded before the 
judges. 


Impressions of Berlin 


by Gabriel Gersh 


BvEN THE sated traveler gasps when, his head 
filled with recollections of the devastation 
of Berlin, he discovers the Kurfurstendamm for 
the first time: the brilliantly-lit store windows 
stocked with high quality goods, multicolored 
neon signs, restaurants, cafés and countless night 
clubs extending far into the distance. Berliners 
are irresistibly drawn to it, and spend hours 
there strolling and looking at the attractions in 
the store windows. 

The Kurfurstendamm is the Berliners’ chal- 
lenge to their position. Caught in the midst of 
the Communist empire, it is a garish symbol of 
the city’s will to live and amuse itself. How- 
ever, it remains little more than a facade, an 
attractively rigged stage hiding briefly from 
view the emptiness and grim realities of East 
Berlin and the Soviet Zone. The inhabitants of 
Berlin live on a volcano, which threatens to 
erupt at any moment and engulf them alto- 
gether. This they know, but human nature is 
such that they cannot anticipate the eruption 
all the time, and in the end almost get used to 
the thought of it. 

There is enough, even in West Berlin, to re- 
mind a visitor that life may be grim. Near the 
throbbing Kurfurstendamm, beyond the crazy 
outline of the bombed Gedachtnis Church, there 
is still an area of rubble and ruin which has so 
far defeated even the Berliners’ patient effort 
at reconstruction. Here Allied bombers turned 
the elegant embassy district into a wilderness 
traversed by deserted streets. There are not even 
children, as in other parts, playing in the rubble, 
to add a human touch to this scene of desolation. 


Beyond, the saplings of the new Tiergarten— 
the old one disappeared up the fireplaces of the 
Berliners in the years just after the war—shim- 
mer in the bright sunlight. In a few years, 
given the chance, they should be as thick as 
their predecessors. The green swards of the 
Tiergarten extend right up to the Brandenburg 
Gate, the frontier post between East and West. 
The fantastic character of postwar Berlin over- 
whelms the visitor if he imagines a New York 
split in two, with customs officials of hostile 
states on either side of 59th Street staring at one 
another from a respectful distance. A multi- 
tude of signs warn the visitor that he is leaving 
the American sector of this divided city and 
entering the “democratic” one. 


FTER sixteen years, with reconstruction almost 
finished and life returning as much to nor- 
mal as it can in the present state of the city, the 
cleavage between East and West Berlin has 
grown deeper. If all the barriers disappeared 
tomorrow, it would still not alter the fact that 
the Brandenburg Gate marks the dividing line 
between a Western and a Communist city. 
Despite the division of the city, the Iron 
Curtain in Berlin has holes in it for pedestrians, 
private cars, and the subways and elevated rail- 
ways. However, everything is different beyond 
the Brandenburg Gate. Except for Stalin Allee, 
many of the better quarters of East Berlin are 
rather like the back streets of some American 
city during the Depression. The street lighting 
is inadequate, and there is almost always an un- 
canny silence. A tram creeps along the wide, 
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deserted street; a workman on his way home 
disappears suddenly into a bombed waste. The 
visitor feels occasionally uneasy. 

The East obtrudes in countless ways in this 
part of the city. Huge red streamers, stretched 
across buildings, across the streets, and even at 
the entrance to the subway, remind the passer- 
by that “Russia stands for Peace” and urge the 
citizens “Onwards to Unity!” Large portraits 
of Lenin, and of the new masters of East Ger- 
many, Ulbricht and Grotewohl, decorate the 
facades, while the store windows are never free 
from a touch of propaganda. 

Even the reconstruction of East Berlin has 
been turned into a propaganda weapon by the 
Communists. Almost all reconstruction has 
been concentrated in one area, in one street, and, 
one might almost add, on one ambitious plan. 
The impact of Stalin Allee is, allowing for fun- 
damental differences, almost as great as that of 
Kurfurstendamm. Like some vision of ancient 
Babylon, it has sprung from the sandy soil of 
Brandenburg without any relation to the archi- 
tecture of the rest of the city. With a mile 
and a half of huge six-story tenements, myriads 
of small windows, a facade of yellow glazed 
tiles, it is the apotheosis of collectivized living— 
a section of Moscow transplanted to Berlin. 


Peruars one of the redeeming features of life 
in East Berlin is the theater. In a ten-day 
period six theaters and three opera houses offered 
forty-one plays, including some by Shakespeare, 
Shaw and Brecht, and twenty-five operas and 
operettas, many of them of high standard. In 
the Brecht Ensemble one night, party function- 
aries, trade unionists, and students were honored 
by a superb production of Mutter Courage und 
ihre Kinder. Nearby, in the Staatsoper, a similar 
audience heard Tosca, and Emil and the Detec- 
tives was showing in the children’s theater. 

The theater in West Berlin is almost as satis- 
fying but the thousands of East Berliners, who 
flock across the boundary in the evening, go to 
the movies, cafés and dance halls. In spite of 
the richness of entertainment in their own sec- 
tor, many East Berliners, like people everywhere, 
prefer the obvious beauty of Italian film stars 
and American jazz. Hollywood could claim a 
victory for democracy, but it seems instead a 
form of escapism and materialism—a proletarian 
materialism which in its way is not dissimilar to 
that in the Western sectors. 

This is perhaps not unnatural. Berliners have 
suffered much, and the future is uncertain; it 
cannot be amusing to be part of a major political 
problem. Nevertheless, values are being dis- 
torted. There were no complaints or indignant 
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letters in the newspapers when Bialek, a refugee, 
was kidnapped by Communist agents, and taken 
across the sector border. It is said that many 
refugees from the East Zone are after refriger. 
ators, not freedom. Certainly, the Communist; 
believe this to be so, and some refrigerators and 
other gadgets are now appearing in the Stat 
shops. Because of insistent demand, jazz is no 
longer dismissed as decadent; instead, it is now 
officially recognized as “folk music of the North 
American Negro,” and “deeply social.” The 
two radio stations in East Berlin broadcast dance 
music with American lyrics. Party members 
comfort themselves with the theory that this 
is so much sugar for the ideological pill, but 
many are interested only in the sugar. 

The West can find little that is reassuring 
in this situation. The young girl at a recent 
youth meeting who asked indignantly why blue 
jeans were not to be had in the local State store 
was almost certainly not thinking of the Gettys- 
burg Address. The demand was given serious 
consideration, and she was assured by the speak- 
er that this garment would soon be on sale. 
Probably it will be, and the girl will be content 
—until she has saved enough money to buy a 
check shirt and moccassin shoes. 

Alarmed by these demands for a better life, 
the East Berlin regime now offers more consumer 
goods, ranging from TV sets and washing- 
machines to ladies’ underwear and Czech beer. 
Clothing is plain and unfashionable, and often 
expensive and of poor quality, but they are 
catering to people who have suffered many 
years of privation. 

The party functionaries are beginning to boast 
that socialism works, and without the American 
aid of which West Berlin is a large recipient. 
And, it could be added, in spite of continued 
reparations to the Soviet Union, although no 
functionary would draw attention to this fac- 
tor. The system does not work as well as a 
free, competitive economy, but the population 
is German, disciplined and often highly skilled, 
and not Slav or Chinese peasants. Industrial 
progress is inevitable, in spite of the sysem. Cer- 
tainly, while life in East Berlin is drab and 
frustrating for some, it is no longer unbearable 
for those with few political convictions. The 
majority of Germans found life bearable under 
Hitler and it must be assumed that many East 
Germans do not complain too much. The way 
of escape is still open, and it is no costlier than 
it was for the Jews before the war. 


THE MaIN changes that have taken place in 
Berlin seem to be the following. Most East 
Germans who believe in personal freedom have 
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already crossed the frontier. Many of those 
who remain are reasonably content because liv- 
ing conditions have improved, and further im- 
provement is likely as industrial production in- 
creases. Because of the perforated Iron Curtain, 
and perhaps because of the threat of an uprising, 
the imposition of socialism has not been utterly 
ruthless. Berliners generally are now concerned 
primarily with material benefits. 

These changes do not entirely explain why 
about 1,220,000 people continue to live in East 
Berlin. Many in the Western sectors will admit 
that there are groups in East Berlin who enjoy 
social benefits superior to those within the reach 
of workmen in the Western sectors. The privi- 
leged workers have good rations and social se- 
curity; maternity benefits are good and equality 
of the sexes has been achieved; education is gen- 
erally good and an exaggerated respect for 
youth, usual in most Communist countries, is 
evident. As under Hitler, a young man can 
go far if he does not question the regime. 

The West Berliners may be Prussians, but 
they have learned democracy the hard way 
since the war. When, in the House of Deputies, 
the legislative body of the city, a representative 
looks up at the flags of the eight Eastern prov- 
inces, draped in crepe, he knows what this 
means, and can see it for himself, a mile or two 
from where he is sitting. ‘The refugees who 
have fled from the East Zone would remind 
him about it, even if he should wish to forget 
it. 
That is why, in spite of the scarred buildings, 
the patches of ruin, the partition, and the iso- 
lation, the atmosphere of West Berlin is so in- 
vigorating. Willy Brandt, the Socialist Mayor 
of West Berlin, was asked recently what this 
battered city had to offer the East Zone. “The 
possibility for the spirit to roam freely,” was 
his answer. Berlin is still the spiritual capital 
of Germany. Here the Communist world is 
never forgotten, and German unity is not a 
pleasant pipe-dream which may or may not 
come true but a necessity. A city cannot live 
forever like a tree in a sandy soil with roots 
reaching far to the West for the moisture that 
sustains it. The West Berliners and their leaders 
have little cause to like and trust the Russians, 
but they know that, short of war, only negoti- 
ations with them can restore the city to its 
tightful place. Despite Russia’s recent threats, 
they hope that a gentler wind will blow from 
the East. It is the expectation of such a wind 
that keeps alive their faith in the future. 
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Franz Kafka and Rabbi Nachman: 


Comparisons and Contrasts 


by Jack Riemer 


Two men who live in different places, or even 
in different generations, may still converse. For 
one may raise a question, and the other who is 
far away in time or in space may make a comment 
or ask a question that answers it. So they con- 
verse, but no one knows it save the Lord, who 
hears and records and brings together all the words 
of men, as it is written: “They who serve the 
Lord speak to one another, and the Lord hears 
them and records their words in His book.” 

RasBi NACHMAN OF BRATISLAV 


ANY students of literature have remarked 

on the similarities in style and in life 
between the 18th century Hasidic teacher, 
Rabbi Nachman of Bratislav, and the 20th cen- 
tury writer, Franz Kafka. But so far there has 
been no serious study of the similarities or of the 
differences between them. ‘This essay is an effort 
to suggest the direction for such a study. 


The parallels in their biographies are obvious. 
Both were misunderstood during their lifetime, 
only to be recognized as master artists and serious 
thinkers after their deaths. Both died young, 
and of the same disease. Both left behind one 
faithful disciple, Rabbi Nachman in his secre- 
tary, Reb Nosan, Franz Kafka in his friend, Max 
Brod, who gathered up their literary legacy, 
added their own interpretations, and made them 
available to future generations. 


The similarities in their literary techniques are 
also clear. Both wrote in a cryptic allusive 
manner that concealed as much as it conveyed, 
so that the true meaning of their works has re- 
mained a matter for debate among scholars. 
Both expressed themselves in parables, dreams, 
aphorisms, and fantasies. Both invert reality in 
order to describe it. 


Similarities in style may be coincidence. Simi- 
larities in theme may derive from Kafka’s having 
come across the parables of Rabbi Nachman in 
the Yiddish theater circles or at the Buber lec- 
tures which we know he frequented. What we 
are concerned with here is not similarities of 
form or style, but the more basic question of 
the relationship between their insights. Can it 
be that these two men, who were separated in 
time by more than a century, and in situation 


Rabbi Riemer is the rabbi of Temple Sinai, Swampscott, 
Mass. 


by all that distinguishes a Hasidic community 
from a café in Prague, could yet have heard 
and responded to the very same spiritual ques- 
tions? Can it be that they both make use of 
the same themes and materials in order to give 
opposite answers to the same issues? Can it be, 
to use Rabbi Nachman’s phrase, that these two 
men conversed together before God. To answer 
this question, we must first compare and then 
contrast their writings. 


** Ais Gregor Samsa awoke one morning from a 

troubled dream, he found himself changed 
in his bed into some monstrous kind of vermin.” 
This is the way Kafka’s Metamorphosis begins, 
This awakening takes place on two levels: from 
sleep, and from the immersion in meaningless 
existence. Gregor Samsa awakes to an external 
change in shape, and is brought thereby to an 
inner realization of his insectlike condition. 
The external metamorphosis makes clear to him 
the stunted, vacuous, rodentlike character of his 
ordinary existence. Even before the physical 
change, he could talk but not communicate, 
think but not act, produce income but not 
really live. We get some idea of how subhuman 
and insecure his previous existence was when we 
read that “he always slept with the door locked, 
as in a hotel, even at home, or when his boss 
pounds on his door and warns him that ‘your 
job is by no means safe.’” ‘The pathetic char- 
acter of his existence is indicated when he writes 
that “he wanted to open the door just to be seen, 
to be spoken to, to know what impression he 
would make on people.” 

The key to this story lies not in the meta- 
morphosis that changed Gregor Samsa from a 
fear-ridden salesman into a bedbug, but in the 
reaction of his family to the change. The family 
is put to the test by his horrible appearance, and 
it does not have sufficient resources of love with 
which to meet it. The family wrings its hands 
in helplessness, and then turns its eyes away 
from the ugly sight. They hide him from their 
company. Only one of them has the courage 
to draw near and feed him. “Certainly they 
did not want him to die of hunger, but perhaps 
they preferred to know nothing about his meals 
except by hearsay. They could not have borne 
to see him.” They talk of him always in the 
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third person. They lack the love with which 
to treat him. They do whatever the sense of 
duty demands, but duty without compassion 
cannot cure this ailment. Gregor Samsa crawls 
back into his room and dies. 

Herbert Tauber has pointed out that Mefa- 
morphosis belongs to that genre of legends in the 
Middle Ages in which love is put to the test 
by means of a disgusting object. In the legend 
of Saint Julian Hospitator, for example, the 
saint is asked to share his bed with a freezing 
leper. The saint agrees, and the leper is re- 
vealed to be Jesus. Kafka’s parable is a modern 
counterpart of these legends, except that this 
time there is no love, and therefore no trans- 
formation. The real tragedy of Metamorphosis 
is not Gregor Samsa’s depersonalization, but the 
failure of his family’s love. 

If this is the meaning of Metamorphosis, then 
there is a parable in the writings of Rabbi Nach- 
man which is directly relevant. He too speaks 
of aman whose form is changed, and of a family 
that tries to cure him. ‘The theme is the same, 
but the conclusion is very different. 

Rabbi Nachman writes: “Once there was a 
prince who fell into the delusion of thinking he 
was a rooster. He took off all his clothes, sat 
under the table, and refused to eat any food but 
corn seeds. The king sent for many doctors 
and many specialists, but none of them could 
cure him. 

“Finally a wise man appeared before the king, 
and said: ‘I think that I can cure the prince.’ 
The king gave him permission to try. 

“The wise man took off his clothes, crawled 
under the table, and began to munch on corn 
seeds. The prince looked at him suspiciously, 
and said: ‘Who are you, and what are you doing 
here?? 

“The wise man answered: ‘Who are you, and 
what are you doing here?’ 

“‘T am a rooster,’ answered the prince bel- 
ligerently. 

“Oh really? 
man quietly. 

“The two of them sat together under the table 
until they became accustomed to each other. 
When the wise man felt that the prince was 
used to his presence, he signaled for some cloth- 
ing. He put on the clothing, and then he said 
to the prince: ‘Don’t think that roosters can’t 
wear clothing if they want to. A rooster can 
wear clothes and be a perfectly good rooster 
just the same.’ 

“The prince thought about this for awhile, 
and then he too agreed to put on clothes. 

“After a time, the wise man signaled to have 


So am I,’ answered the wise 
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food put under the table. The prince became 
alarmed and he said: ‘What are you doing?’ The 
wise man reassured him. ‘Don’t be upset. A 
rooster can eat the food that human beings eat 
if he wants to, and still be a good rooster.’ The 
prince considered this statement for a time, and 
then he too signaled for food. 

“Then the wise man said to the prince: ‘Do 
you think that a rooster has to sit under the 
table all the time? A rooster can get up and 
walk around if he wants to and still be a good 
rooster.’ The prince considered these words for 
a time, and then he followed the wise man up 
from the table, and began to walk. 


“After he began dressing like a person, eating 
like a person, and walking like a person, he 
gradually recovered his senses and began to live 
like a person.” 


Rabbi Nachman adds this word of explana- 
tion to his parable: “In this way must the genu- 
ine teacher go down to the level of his people 
if he wishes to raise them up to their proper 
place.” 


If we compare these two parables carefully, 
we will see that the similarities are obvious, but 
it is the differences that are instructive. In the 
first story, Gregor Samsa is an insect; in the 
second, the prince only thinks he is a rooster. 
In the first story, the family is too embarrassed 
to call a doctor; in the second, the king calls 
many doctors and is not discouraged. In the 
first parable, Gregor Samsa’s actual original con- 
dition was subhuman; in the second parable, 
man’s normal state was royalty. Above all, in 
the first parable man dies from lack of love; in 
the second, it is the power of love that cures. 


Both these parables were written out of a deep 
awareness of man’s depersonalization. Both men 
were sensitive to the ways in which men run 
away from the responsibilities of being human. 
But for Kafka the fall seems to be final. For 
Rabbi Nachman it is not. Rabbi Nachman 
knows as painfully as Franz Kafka how deep 
man’s present disintegration is, but he would tell 
us that depersonalization was not the original 
state, nor need it be the final end of human life. 
According to Rabbi Nachman, the sickness of 
man is great; but there is one reality that is 
greater—the power of healing love. 


HE THEME of estrangement appears in all of 
Kafka’s writings. Man stands before a closed 
wall. He is forever in the position of Adam and 
Eve, pushed out of Paradise and confronted by 
the flaming sword. ‘There is a God, of this 
Kafka has no doubt, but this God is only tran- 


scendent. God and man exist on different levels 
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of being and there can be no kind of under- 
standing between them. Kafka has written a 
number of animal fables which center around 
the fact that the animals are unable to under- 
stand themselves vis-a-vis the human beings who 
determine their fate. The masters live on a 
different plane of existence. So man lives in a 
world whose workings are beyond his compre- 
hension and above his methods of appraisal. 
Surely there is an allusion to the expulsion from 
Eden in this scene from The Trial in which the 
priest tells the accused this story: 

“Before the Law there stands a doorkeeper on 
guard. To this doorkeeper there comes a man 
from the country who begs for admittance to 
the Law. The doorkeeper says that he cannot 
admit the man at this moment. The man asks 
if he will be allowed to enter later. ‘It is possi- 
ble,’ answers the doorkeeper, ‘but not at this 
moment.’ Since the door leading to the Law 
stands open, and the doorkeeper steps to the side, 
the man bends down to peer through the en- 
trance. When the doorkeeper sees this, he laughs 
and says: ‘If you are so strongly tempted, try 
to get in without my permission. But note that 
I am powerful. And I am only the lowest door- 
keeper. From hall to hall keepers stand at every 
door, one more powerful than the other. Even 
the third of them has an aspect that even I can- 
not bear to look upon.’ These difficulties the 
man from the country had not expected to 
meet. The Law, he thinks, should be accessible 
to everyone and at all times, but when he looks 
more closely at the doorkeeper in his furred robe, 
with his huge pointed nose, and his long thin 
Tartar beard, he decides that he had better wait 
until he gets permission to enter. 

“The doorkeeper gives him a stool and lets 
him sit at the side of the door. There he sits 
waiting for years. He makes many attempts 
to be allowed in, and he wearies the doorkeeper 
with his importuning. The doorkeeper engages 
him in brief conversation, asking him about his 
home and other matters, but the questions are 
put impersonally, as great men put questions, and 
they always conclude with the statement that 
the man cannot be allowed to enter yet. The 
man, who has equipped himself with many 
things for this journey, parts with all that he 
has, however valuable, in the hope of bribing 
the doorkeeper. The doorkeeper accepts it all, 
saying however as he takes each gift: ‘I take this 
only to keep you from feeling that you have 
left something undone.’ 

“During all these long years the man watches 
the doorkeeper almost incessantly. He forgets 
about the other doorkeepers, and this one seems 
to him the only barrier between himself and 
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the Law. In the first years he curses his eyil 
fate. Later as he grows older, he only mutters 
to himself. He grows childish, and since in his 
prolonged watch he has learned to know even 
the fleas in the doorkeeper’s fur collar, he begs 
the very fleas to help him and to persuade the 
doorkeeper to change his mind. Finally his eyes 
grow dim and he does not know whether the 
world is really darkening around him, or wheth- 
er his eyes are only deceiving him. But in the 
darkness he can now perceive the radiance that 
streams immortally out of the doors of the Law. 
Now his life is drawing to a close. Before he 
dies, all that he has experienced during the whole 
time of his sojourn condenses itself into one 
question which he has never put to the door- 
keeper. He beckons the doorkeeper to draw 
near since he can no longer raise his stiffening 
body. The doorkeeper has to bend down to 
hear him, for the difference in their sizes has 
increased over the years. ‘What do you want 
to ask now?’ he says. ‘Everyone strives to obtain 
the Law,’ says the man. ‘How then does it come 
about that all these years no one has ever come 
seeking admittance but me?’ The doorkeeper 
perceives that the man is at his end of his 
strength and his hearing is failing, so he bellows 
into his ear: ‘No one but you could gain admit- 
tance through the door, since this door was in- 
tended only for you. And now I am going to 
shut it.” 

The closed door is a characteristic theme in 
Kafka’s writings. I have quoted this passage at 
some length, because it is representative of the 
sense of separation that pervades his writings. 
There is a chasm between God’s justice and 
man’s knowledge. In the end, Kafka’s reluctant 
judgment is; “It is not necessary to accept what 
they do as true; one must only accept it as 
necessary.” 

When we come from Franz Kafka to Rabbi 
Nachman, we find here too a profound sense of 
alienation, but expressed in a different way. 
Kafka writes of faith with the yearning of the 
uncommitted. Rabbi Nachman writes of doubt 
with the horror of the zealot. But the very 
passion with which he prays for “simple” faith 
and for delivery from the plague of doubt is 
an indication of the reality of his struggle. Yosef 
Weiss, a scholar who has devoted many years 
to the study of this man, writes of him: ‘‘Rabbi 
Nachman’s religious thought developed out of a 
dialectic tension in which faith and denial, 
affirmation and rejection, were mixed up to- 
gether.” 

Vaith and denial are mixed together in a con- 
stant struggle according to Rabbi Nachman. He 
writes for example: ““There are times when, due 
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to the grace of the Lord, a great illumination 
is given to a man, and it seems to him that hence- 
forth he will be a kosher person. But, suddenly, 
this light is taken from him. Concerning this, 
it was said of Jacob that he held fast to the 
Place, and he stayed there the night, although 
the sun had set (meaning that the sun of the 
illumination had set). It was then that he was 
shown in a dream that all this is of the category 
of the ladder whose top reaches to the heavens, 
and that henceforth he will have to go step by 
step upon this ladder, until he will have made 
this light his own.” 

Elsewhere he writes: ““A person enters the 
service of the Lord and begins to ascend from 
step to step, and suddenly it seems to him as 
if he has been cast out from holiness to the very 
edge of the earth and the farthest sea. For he 
sees that all his evil thoughts and all the passions 
and all the mental rehearsals of sin have returned 
to him. .. . When this happens his heart should 
not fail. For at such times he is about to enter 
into the end of perfection, because he has al- 
ready come to such a rung that he is close to 
holiness and wants to enter into holiness and 
yet he cannot enter until he will have passed 
through all the evil places where he had once 
been and corrected them, and he will have raised 
all the holy sparks which he had cast down 
through his sins.” 

The closed door is a motif that appears con- 
tinually in the writings of Rabbi Nachman. He 
is very much aware of the distance from God 
to man’s understanding. He knows the barriers 
and the obstacles to faith. But he proposes that 
God is involved in the very barriers, and that 
He has ordained the obstacles for some good 
purpose. When we come from The Trial to 
this parable of Rabbi Nachman’s, we cannot 
help but feel both a kinship and a contrast. 

“Once there was a king who had a very pre- 
cious treasure which he wished to give to his only 
son. In order to protect the treasure, he sur- 
rounded it with illusory walls and with false 
doors. Many people came in search of the treas- 
ure, but when they saw the high walls and the 
closed doors, they turned away. Some crossed 
one wall or two or three, but then they gave 
up. But when the prince came, he understood 
that the king had only put up these walls for 
his sake, and knowing this he was able to go 
through them all and take the treasure.” 

The treasure is faith. The walls are the barriers 
to belief. And the king is God who has pro- 
vided the barriers in order that they may be 
overcome. “Each man,” writes Rabbi Nachman, 
“is given barriers to his faith. The greater the 
man, the greater the obstacles. But know that 
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these barriers are put in our way in order that 
we may overcome them. Know that God hides 
in order that He may be found.” 

Rabbi Nachman knows the reality of the 
closed door. He knows like Kafka that each 
door is made for only one. But he maintains 
that the closed door is itself a sign of the divine 
concern. When man understands why the closed 
door is there, and what God is teaching him 
through it, then he can enter. It is in this sense 
that we must understand the motto of the 
Bratislaver Hasidim, a motto which is worlds 
apart from simple optimism or deep pessimism; 
“Gevaldt, Jews, do not despair!” 


THE PROBLEM of communication is a constant 

concern for Kafka. Muteness appears often 
in his stories. The difficulties of communication 
between men and women, between superiors 
and inferiors, and between man and God are 
stressed throughout. The letter that cannot be 
delivered is an important literary symbol of this. 
One example, this one from The Great Wall of 
China, will suffice. 


“The Emperor has sent a message to you, the 
humble servant, the insignificant shadow cower- 
ing in the remotest distance before the imperial 
sun; the Emperor from his deathbed has sent a 
message to you alone. He has commanded the 
messenger to kneel down by the bed, and he has 
whispered the message to him; so much store 
did he lay by it that he ordered the messenger 
to whisper it back into his ear again. Then by 
a nod he has confirmed that it is right. Yea, 
before the assembled spectators of his death, all 
the obstructing walls have been broken down, 
and on the spacious and lofty open staircases 
where stand in a ring all the great princes of the 
Empire, before all these he has delivered his. 
message. ‘The messenger immediately sets out 
on his journey; a powerful, an indefatigable 
man; now pushing with his right arm, now with 
his left, he cleaves a way for himself through 
the throng. If he encounters resistance he 
points to his breast, where the symbol of the 
sun glitters; the way is made easier for him than 
it would be for any other man. But the multi- 
tudes are so vast; their numbers have no end. 
If he could reach the open fields, how fast he 
would fly, and soon doubtless you would hear 
the welcome hammering of his fists on the door. 
But instead how vainly does he wear out his 
strength; he is still only making his way through 
the chambers of the innermost palace; never 
will he get to the end of them; and if he suc- 
ceeded in that, nothing would be gained; he 
must still fight his way down the stairs; and if 
he succeeded in that, nothing would be gained; 
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the courts would still have to be crossed; and 
after the courts, the second outer palace; and 
once more courts and stairs; and once more an- 
other palace; and so on for thousands of years; 
and if at last he should burst through the outer- 
most gate—but never, never can that happen— 
the imperial capital would lie before him, the 
center of the world, crammed to bursting with 
its own refuse. Nobody could fight his way 
through here, least of all one with a message 
from a dead man. 

“But you sit at your window when evening 
comes and dream it to yourself.” 

We have italicised this last clause because it 
may contain the one hint of consolation in the 
whole parable. The story seems to say that the 
distance is too great, and the masses of humanity 
are too many, for a word ever to get through 
from God’s domain to man’s. But the last phrase 
seems to hint that by waiting one may bring the 
message to oneself. 

Here, as in many other passages, Kafka seems 
to suggest passivity as the only answer to our 
plight. “Impatience and heedlessness—these are 
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our cardinal sins.” “Seek and ye shall find not 
but seek not and ye shall be found.” These, anj 
other such comments which Nahum Glatzer ha 
collected, would indicate that Kafka believe 
that whatever grace there is comes not by striy. 
ing but by waiting. The Emperor has sent yoy 
a letter that cannot be delivered, but perhap; 
it can be dreamed. 

A letter from an Emperor plays a part in, 
parable by Rabbi Nachman as well, but with 
a very different conclusion. He writes: “Once 
there was a prince who became separated from 
his father, the king. The boy yearned for re. 
union with his father, but he was too far away 
to reach him. Then one day he received a letter 
from his father. The letter filled him with joy 
and desire. ‘Oh, if only I could see my father 
again!’ he cried. ‘If only I could just touch 
him. If only he would stretch out his hand ty 
me. I would gladly take his hand and kiss each 
finger. Oh, my father! My teacher! My light! 
If only I could touch your hand!’ 

“While he was yearning and wishing for his 
father’s hand, a thought came to him. ‘Do! 
not have my father’s letter? And is this letter 
not written by his hand? And is not the hand- 
writing of the king something akin to his hand? 
He treasured and fondled the letter and said 
happily to himself over and over again: ‘The 


handwriting of the king—the hand of the| 


> 99 


king. 

Rabbi Nachman explains this parable by ad- 
ding one verse from the Psalms; “When I look 
upon the heavens, the work of Your fingers.” 
This parable, like all his writings, is surely auto- 
biographical. Rabbi Nachman knew estrange- 
ment from God. He knew that communication 
is very hard in a beclouded age. But he believed 
that man is not entirely alone. Man still ha 
some sign of God’s presence and concern. He 
has the heavens. And the heavens are the work 
of God. They are proof of the presence and 
the concern of Him who made them. Man has 
a letter from God in the heavens. The letter 
is a consolation and a foretaste. With it, man 
can wait and hope for more. 


WE Have examined three literary themes: 

transformation, the closed door, and _ the 
letter as they appear in the writings of Frani 
Kafka and Rabbi Nachman. In each case we 
have seen that these two artists make use of the 
very same motifs but that they use them t0 
provide opposing answers to the same questions 
It is in this sense that we believe Rabbi Nach: 
man’s comment to be true: “Two men who liv: 
in different places, or even in different gener? 
tions, may still converse.” 
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HILLEL 
by ALLEN GROSSMAN 


iE upon the roof and strain to hear 

Old men disputing. While I freeze they glow; 
The porter warms his back and then his belly 
By the door; I am covered up with snow. 
Looking into fire I see only light. 
My body blanks the window. Do they fear 
That night has come upon them unaware? 


cANNOT hear the words. The thing 
That I was born to know 
Is hidden by the winds and by the snow; 
The winter of the Law 
Has made me ice. I die of awe. 


[r is my bride they fondle in the night, 
Aged and awkward exegetes of my delight, 

Usurpers of the rich unseeded womb 

Huddled by the fire in a darkening room 

Sick with desire and powerless to know, 

While I am worn with watching and with 
the snow. 


NCE on a mountain God struck words in stone, 
Now he has struck through flesh into 
the bone. 
The sun will rise but light will not appear 
(What gloss applies to the unwritten page?) 
And they will climb up to the roof and find 
me here 
(There are words for every evil but the coming 
on of a new age) 
And rage, and rage. 


Anp what can be hoped for but surcease of rage. 


THE sweating intimacy of the Book 

And look answering loving look 
May yet bring heat out of the bitter page; 
What will be born in such great cold? 
Not love 
(Love that is on us like a plague of blood) 
But rather some far simpler thing, 
Some thing one man could tell another, 
Some thing one man could tell his brother 
While standing on one foot, about to fall, 
Saying, ‘To know this is to know, and this is all.” 


WHEN that has been spoken all will rise 

And see spring come in one another’s eyes 
And I will walk among them in my pride 
Telling of the splendor of my bride. 


Allen Grossman’s verse has appeared in Partisan Review 
and other periodicals. He writes: “I have brought together 
in this poem two well-known stories about Hillel the 
Elder. The first tells about his exclusion because of 
poverty from the school of Shemaiah and Abtalion, whose 
successor he became; the second of his encounter with the 
“heathen” who demanded that he present the whole 
meaning of the Law while standing on one foot.” 
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Why Don't You Write Plays? 


by Theodor Herzl 


I HAD slaughtered that man. Then I trampled 

on him for a while. Finally, I poured cor- 
rosive lye over him. When I had finished my 
review of his play, he was flattened completely. 
I have to add, however: he is still alive. 

On the day when my quite malicious essay 
appeared in the Morning Watch, I sauntered 
through the streets in a happy mood. I could 
not have harmed anyone. Then I ran into one 
of my friends who is a lawyer. In him, I have 
had for years a fan. Good Lord, he has nothing 
else to do. He reads everything I write. He 
supports me with his advice; he warns me when 
I go wrong; he reproaches me sternly for my 
errors. When he is in a good mood, he even pats 
me on the back. He is the compact majority 
which I feel back me up. 

This time, he spoke about royalties. One may 
very well say: today this is the most moving 
aspect of dramatic art. Serious men, who for- 
merly read nothing but the market reports and 
stock exchange news, now have started to de- 
vour the theater notes as well. The drama has 
acquired bourgeois respectability by way of roy- 
alties, so to speak. Yes, even more! While the 
public is rather cool towards the cotton trade 
(for example) and does not wish to know, in 
the case of each single bale, the profit made by 
the seller, even outsiders get heated about the 
income of a playwright. To be sure, this passion 
has been stirred up by the newspaper reports 
about Sardou’s castles and about the millions 
which have been earned by the Naturalist 
drama. 


My friend, the lawyer, knows all these reports, 
and, while we were sauntering, he quoted them 
to me, after he had praised—with some reserva- 
tions—my rather malicious article. Suddenly he 
stood still and remarked, with a pitying glance 
at my overcoat that had become honorably 
shabby and gray: “Why don’t you write plays?” 

Indeed, why don’t I? To tell the truth, I had 


“This sketch may be found in the second volume of 
Herzl’s Feuilletons (Berlin, 1903). It was written in 1895 
and appears here for the first time in English. Before 
he became known as the leader of the Zionist movement, 
Herzl was much appreciated as the author of fewilletons 
that appeared in newspapers, especially in Vienna’s Neue 
Freie Presse. Of the sixteen plays that Herzl wrote, none 
remained long on the stage, but his feuilletons were widely 
read and admired. Israel Zangwill, for example, said that 
they were “unsurpassed since Heine,” and Stefan Zweig 
remembered them “‘as distinctly as the first poems of Rilke 
and Hofmannsthal.” —Translator’s note. 


never thought of it. I did not surrender, hoy. 
ever, to this first blow. 

Several days passed. I happened to be sitting 
in my editorial office and translating into a 
understandable German the official releases issued 
by the theaters. I believe I have mentioned tha 
at that time I played an important role on the 
staff of the Morning Watch. This explains the 
visit that I received from a theater director. Dj. 
rector Mueller came to see me. I did not know the 
man. I had only written quite disapprovingly 
about him a few times. When his calling card 
was brought to me, my heart beat faster with 
pride and bliss. So far had I, then, progresse 
—as a fairly young man—that theater manager 
were coming to see me! 

I asked that he be invited in. At the same 
time, I decided that on this very day I would 
write to my first teacher, to my grandfather, 
and to several distant relatives that they could 
now be proud of me. Also, it was clear to me 
at once that I would have to visit several cafés, 
just to vex some of my acquaintances by the 


casual remark, “Director Mueller came to se 
me today.” 


HE ENTERED my room. Have you ever been 

present when an old father saw once mort 
an only son whom he had believed to be dead? 
No, you haven’t? Well, that is how Director 
Mueller greeted me. He even had the proverbid 
tear of emotion in his eye. He declared that it 
was unheard of and inconceivable that two men 
like him and myself could live in the same city 
without seeing each other every day. Not by 
a single syllable did he mention my attacks on 
his theater. He spoke only about me, about my 
talent, about my future. He was as enthusiastic 
about me, as I very rarely am about myself. 
Perhaps you consider me to be a vain fellow wh 
was softened and won over after five minute 
of gross flattery. No, it took him ten minutes! 
But from then on—I must confess—we weft 
friends for life. 

When he had gotten me this far, he began t0 
talk about the purpose of his visit. “Well, well,’ 
I thought—and already the frost was about t0 
nip the bud of our friendship. Well, one doe 


not catch me that simply. But my suspiciot} 


had been too hasty. He did not ask me to spat 
him and his artistic institution. You'll neve 
guess, and that is why I’d better come right ov! 
with it now: he asked me to write a play. Ht 
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swore that I had “theater blood” in my veins. 

| was so struck by his assurance that all I could 
do was to stammer incoherently: “. . . the duties 
of acritic... lack of time... the high profes- 
sion of journalism ... ” In short, everything 
that one just says when one cannot think of 
anything intelligent. I declined, with many 
thanks. 

At this there appeared upon the features of 
the Director such deep pain, such a gloomy 
hopelessness that it cut into my soul. I tried 
to raise his spirits with a few kind words. In 
yain. The only thing he pined for—a play by 
me—I had to deny him. And thus my words 
of consolation bounced off that sadly disap- 
pointed man. 

I never saw a deer perish; but I know from 
the many descriptions of their death that these 
delicate creatures (so much beloved for meta- 
phors) shyly complain with their eyes before 
they exhale their last sigh. It was just with 
such eyes that Director Mueller looked at me 
when he said, ““Good-by.” He tottered through 
the door, a broken man. Never before had I 
felt as much pity for a man. 


Sometime later I was taken on at the Stamm- 
tisch of theater people. I had not forced myself 
upon them; on the contrary, I was very much 
worried whether they would want to see me at 
all. I was afraid I had made myself persona non 
grata through my work as a critic. What a 
mistake! JI entered a steamy atmosphere of be- 
nevolence. The romantic lead, Herr Moempel- 
gart, let me know that he had been my admirer 
for many years. With the character actor, Herr 
Groebner, I was soon exchanging the Dw as 
familiarly as if we had once pushed scenery 
about together in the provincial theater of 
Olmuetz. Listening to my witticisms, the co- 
median, Herr Naetzchen, held his sides with 
laughter. And how many ideas I received from 
this group, and how much material to be used 
in laudatory notices, each of them offered about 
himself! But they even spoke about me, now 
and then, and all argued that I must write a play. 
This I owed to the world, the world was waiting 
for it! 

All of this could not shake my freedom. But 
the only obstacle was my laziness; I was already 
convinced that I had a talent for writing plays. 

One day, however, something rustled silkily 
into my editorial office, and the smell of un- 
familiar flowers surrounded me. This silken 
tustling and this perfume came from a lovely 
feminine being whom in my youth I had adored 
silently. It was Fraeulein Suzon, for many years 
the ingénue at our municipal theater. I no longer 
recall what she requested. Had the usual jewelry 
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been stolen from her? Had a younger rival been 
engaged? Or had she been grieved in any other 
way? I confess that our conversation began to 
interest me more from the moment when the 
subject turned to myself. 

As she got up to leave, she asked me in her 
flutelike voice: ““Why don’t you write a play?” 

Whoever has a heart in his body, will under- 
stand that I could no longer refuse: “You have 
my hand on it, Fraeulein Suzon; I will write 
one.” 

She smiled graciously, as she would in the last 
act of those comedies where her maidenly re- 
serve breaks down at the bethrothal. Then she 
turned to the door and, as she was departing, 
she thrust at me one of those lovely oblique 
looks, those glances over the shoulder which she 
uses exiting left. And then she said: “I am 
counting on it.” 


[ wrote the play. As those familiar with my 

gay spirit would not expect otherwise, it was 
a comedy. The plot was clear a priori. In the 
last act, Fraeulein Suzon would have to be mar- 
ried to Herr Moempelgart. For a moment, I 
thought of bringing about—this time—a mar- 
riage between her and the comedian, Herr 
Naetzchen. But I am not an innovator. I did 
not wish to offend the public. This public, after 
all, has been accustomed for years to expect that 
at the end of a new play Suzon and Moempelgart 
become a pair. I would not shake this tradition. 

I should consider it an unnecessary cruelty 
were I here to give the contents of my play. It 
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was simply the time-proved German comedy. 
Such a thing can be endured only when one has 
bought the cheapest seat, and is determined to 
be entertained, being confined for three hours 
with several hundred comrades in a close atmos- 
phere. The action of my play was embellished 
with my own noted witticisms. They were 
throughout my own. I lifted nothing from the 
Fliegende Blaetter. We were thoroughly amused 
at the rehearsals. At the end, I could not help 
sharing the general conviction of the cast that, 
as the saying goes, a new star had arisen in the 
theater. 

I want to be brief. My play fell through. 
“Through” is actually too little. It fell through 
and through. Why? One can only guess. By 
the way, I recovered from the pain. My position 
with the newspaper was not jeopardized, and my 
friends of the theater stuck to me loyally, even 
in the time of distress. Asa matter of fact, the 
heroic lead got closer to me, and even started to 
borrow money from me. The comedian, Herr 
Naetzchen, however, gave me good advice: 
“You have started the wrong way. You were 
embellishing an old plot with new jokes. You 
should have done just the opposite: a new plot 
with old jokes. That is the sure road to success.” 

Golden words. At once I bought, second-hand, 
several volumes of the Fliegende Blaetter’s back 
numbers, and started to work. This time I gave 
the play a surprising and bold twist: for three 
acts it seems as if Fraeulein Suzon would again 
marry Herr Moempelgart, but in the fourth 
act she is betrothed, unexpectedly, to Herr 
Naetzchen. 

At the rehearsals the laughter would not stop. 
At the first performance—why do I say, the 
first?—at the only performance the public par- 
ticipated vigorously in the fourth act. It was 
a theatrical scandal. Several people were brought 
to the police-station. Next morning, I was fired 
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by my editor-in-chief: after such happenings | 
could no longer continue my work as a critic 
on the Morning Watch. In the evening, I wanted 


to be comforted by the usual circle of friend; | 


But nobody was in the café, not even the loy,l 
heroic lead. Only after several months I learned 
that, because of me, they had transferred the 
Stammtisch to another café. Once I encountered 
Herr Naetzchen. He was in a hurry, and ke 
only said: “You have done it the wrong way, 
An old plot with old jokes—that is a sure 
success.” 

Enlightenment! I followed this advice. But 
when I appeared with the work—the right thing 
at last—before Herr Mueller, he said, with an 
icy smile: “You cannot expect me to permit my 
artistic institution to be ruined by you. You 
have public opinion against you in such , 
way....” 

At this point, I might very easily insert a fey 
bitter remarks about friendship. But I deny my. 
self this. There are enough aphorisms of this 
sort. But, after all: we ourselves are “‘the friends” 
—except seen from another point of view. 

I did not even hold it against the playwright, 
about whose destruction I told you in the begin- 
ning, that he now fell upon me. He had become 
a critic, and revenged himself. His lye was even 
more corrosive than mine. I had slaughtered 
him; now he was slaughtering me. We kill each 
other: that is life. As you see, I am a philosopher. 

But against one man I was furious: that was 
the lawyer. He ran into me, as I went home 
from Director Mueller, my last play under my 
arm. I complained to him of my woes. And— 
would you believe it?—that man, who had sunk 
the sting of playwriting into my soul, that 
heartless man asked: “Well, why do you write 
plays?” 

Translated from the German 
by Alfred Werner 








Robert Frost in Israel 


by MENDEL KOHANSKY 


spoke of, and his very physical 
appearance, the rugged face, the 
snow-white hair, the sturdy body 
conveyed that image of his coun- 
try which has been lost to the 
world. 





HEN Robert Frost was intro- 

duced in the Hebrew Univer- 
sity auditorium as the first guest 
to deliver the Samuel Paley lecture 
on American civilization, he stood 
up and said, “I am American 
civilization.” In that lecture, in 
subsequent public appearances, and 





Mendel Kohansky is on the staff of the 
book 


and_ contributes 
reviews to the Jerusalem Post. 


Hebrew University 


in private meetings, the aged poet 
bore out that statement by pre- 
senting to Israel an aspect of 
American life which was hitherto 
little known there, as it is little 
known in the rest of the world, a 
civilization removed from movies 
and television, from popular mag- 
azines and best-selling novels. 

It was an America of hard work 
and self-reliance, of simple living 
close to nature that Robert Frost 


Israel has lately become quite 
sophisticated about distinguished 
visitors, and their appearance n0 
longer generates the interest it did 
in the first years of independence, 
but Robert Frost’s arrival caused 
excitement. The press devoted 
much space to the details of his 
visit, and published long apprect 
ations of his work, as well as sam- 
ples of his poetry in translation; 
each public appearance was fe 
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ported at length, and his quips 
became current in the country. 

Weeks before his arrival, as soon 
as the Hebrew University an- 
nounced the forthcoming visit, 
the University offices in Jeru- 
salem and Tel-Aviv were swamped 
with requests for invitations. At 
the lectures both halls were filled 
to the rafters, and special pre- 
cautions had to be taken to keep 
out gate-crashers. There were also 
requests for interviews from such 
individuals as an American who 
had been living for years in a re- 
mote village in the Negev desert 
and an elderly physician in Tel- 
Aviv whose hobby is translating 
Frost into German. There was 
also a man who showed up with 
a gift for the poet, a mezuza he 
had made specially for him. 

Mr. Frost delighted in the large 
audiences and in the various peo- 
ple who came to see him. He 
enjoyed meeting students and ex- 
changing with them jokes at the 
expense of their teachers. When 
a student asked him why he never 
finished college, he answered that 
it was because the colleges weren’t 
good enough for him, and during 
the same “talking session” he gave 
the young people a detailed anal- 
ysis of his writing technique, from 
the conception of the idea around 
which the poem is to be built till 
the last comma. And when asked 
what was his ultimate purpose in 
writing, he replied: “I’ve tried to 
lift trouble to a higher plane.” He 
had never used the phrase before, 
he said, and he liked it so much he 
repeated it several times on later 
occasions. 


E was entranced by the Israeli 
landscape and by the Biblical 
associations it evoked. He walked 
along the beach of Ashkelon, 
still deserted though the March 
sun shone brightly, enjoyed the 
warmth and spoke of Samson and 
the Philistines. He was profoundly 
impressed by the stony majesty of 
Jerusalem. When he visited Pres- 
ident Ben-Zvi, the two men stood 
at the window looking out on the 
city, and Mr. Frost said, “You 
Jews must hold on to Jerusalem 
so that you can go on originating 
it forever.” 
What impressed him even more 
than the historical aura of Israel 
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was its role as the ingatherer of 
exiles. When meeting people he 
asked where they came from and 
how they had made their way to 
Israel. He had a wonderful time 
chatting, through an interpreter, 
with vendors at the Jerusalem 
fruit and vegetable market, most 
of them from Moslem countries. 
He showed great interest in Amer- 
icans living in Israel and would 
ask why they had come there. He 
would finish such a conversation 
by admonishing them to speak 
well of America, and correct the 
lies spread by its enemies. 

The highlights of the ten-day 
visit were, of course, the two 
public lectures in Jerusalem and 
Tel-Aviv, which were actually 
readings of his poetry interspersed 
with comments on the widest va- 
riety of subjects, and a sort of 
one-sided dialogue with the audi- 
ence. He would interrupt the 
reading of a poem to repeat what 
he had said two days before to 
the wife of the President of Israel 
(“she is a farmer, too”), or to 
compare the little orchids he saw 
growing between rocks in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem with the 
giant orchids worn by American 
women. And, in the midst of 
such banter, suddenly there would 
come a brilliant flash, like the 
definition of a poem as “a momen- 
tary stay against confusion.” 


He aroused interest wherever he 
went, his face familiar to every- 
one from photographs in the press, 
and everywhere there were out- 
stretched hands with autograph 
books, some of them held by mid- 
dle-aged men who shamefacedly 
explained that the autographs were 
meant for their young daughters. 
This moved Mr. Frost to comment 
that whenever he finds a man 
reading a book of his, the man 
usually says, “Mr. Frost, my wife 
is a great admirer of yours.” 


How great was the impact of 
a visit to this country, so different 
in many ways from his New Eng- 
land, on the aged poet? Some- 
one asked him at a press confer- 
ence whether he intended to write 
on Israel, and he said he didn’t 
know: he never knew whether he 
would write on a certain experi- 
ence until much later, when ex- 
perience turned into recollection. 
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Jews in England 


THE JEWISH IMMIGRANT IN ENG- 
ranp by Lloyd P. Gartner. 
Wayne State University Press, 
320 pp., $5. 


u uTOBIOGRAPHY thinly  dis- 

guised as universal history” 
was the description once applied 
by Arthur James Balfour to Win- 
soon Churchill’s history of the 
1914-18 war. Lehavdil, therein 
lies a warning which the present 
reviewer must keep in mind, for 
the The Jewish Immigrant in 
England touches upon a phase of 
Jewish history to which his gen- 
eration was the heir, and the temp- 
tation is strong for memory to 
direct the pen and to use the fruits 














of Dr. Gartner’s scholarship as a 
springboard for personal recollec- 
tion. 


But that must not be. Dr. 
Gartner’s book is an_ excellent 
example of historical research. 
About 120,000 Jews immigrated 


‘to England during the period cov- 


ered—a relatively small number 


‘but sufficient to transform the 
‘existing Jewish community. Dr. 
Gartner deals thoroughly with 
‘economic and social conditions, re- 
ligion, education and ‘movements 


of protest and reform.” What 
stands out is the painstaking man- 
ner in which he has combed out 
the source material. Because for 
over a century London has had an 


excellent Jewish weekly newspa- 
‘per, writers of Anglo-Jewish his- 


tory whose horizons are narrow or 
who aim at quick results have been 
apt to use its files as historians of 
the Biblical period once perforce 
used Holy Writ. Dr. Gartner has 
gone further afield. In particular 


he has made use of the Hebrew 


and Yiddish press, whether pub- 
lished in England or elsewhere. 
Looked at in the abstract that 


‘might seem an obvious course to 
jtake: the point is that to others 


it was not so obvious. Dr. Gart- 
ner’s method gives us something 
fresher and more alive than did 


his predecessors’. One gets nearer 


the mind of the immigrants than 
one does from the writings of 
those historians who have looked 
at the problem through the mir- 
ror of the non-immigrant section 
of the Anglo-Jewish community. 

As Dr. Gartner was so conscien- 
tious in his efforts to paint the 
central group in his picture, it is 
a pity that his brush did not dally 
over the surrounding landscape a 
little more. ‘“‘Viewing the social 
life of the Jewish immigrant com- 
munity as a whole, one is struck 
by its self-centredness, its utter 
autonomy from the rest of the 
population” (p. 186). I would 
qualify that. The immigrant be- 
came part of the British commu- 
nity, affected by its language and 
culture, its social and political 
problems. “Currents of anti-alien- 
ism and hostility might swirl 
about them,” Dr. Gartner con- 
tinues. One ought to know more 
about how these were produced 
by, e.g., economic depressions and 
labor problems between 1886 and 
1914. Understandably preoccu- 
pied with the immigrant commu- 
nity as a separate group, I suspect 
that he may have underestimated 
the process of Anglicization. 


HE MAIN source of the immigra- 

tion dealt with by Dr. Gartner 
was the Russian Empire, and the 
immigrants who either reached or 
got no farther than England were 
part of a Gulf Stream in reverse 
of which the main current crossed 
the Atlantic. What are the ob- 
vious differences between the de- 
velopment in the two countries of 
immigrant communities with the 
same background? One is struck 
by the comparatively speedy dis- 
appearance of Yiddish in England. 
Numbers were much smaller than 
in the United States; the Yiddish- 
speaking Jews were about the only 
sizeable linguistic minority, not 
one of several, and they felt the 
impact of an established indige- 
nous culture. 


Trade unions were stronger in 
England than in the United States 
and there was a native socialist 
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movement, albeit a long way from 
power. Therein was the outlet 
for the radically-minded Jewish 
immigrants; they were not neces- 
sarily thrown back on their own 
group. Secondly, the communal 
structure of the native community 
had remained wedded to Orthodox 
Judaism. Chief Rabbi Hermann 
Adler, the fiftieth anniversary of 
whose death falls this summer, 
and whose attractive side peeps 
through Dr. Gartner’s pages, 
might wear the gaiters and affect 
the mannerisms of an Anglican 
bishop, but he was still a rav with 
a beard who stood by the Shulban 
Aruch. His nasi, the first Lord 
Rothschild, might rail against 
Yiddish as an “uncouth jargon,” 
but the Yiddish-speaking immi- 
grants probably felt intensely 
proud when as parnass of an Or- 
thodox synagogue he dished out 
the mitzvot. Robert Henriques’ 
recently published life of the first 
Viscount Bearsted tells us that 
while he was Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don his daughter’s marriage was 
solemnized according to Orthodox 
rites in the Mansion House itself 
—the Lord Mayor’s palace in the 
heart of the ancient city. It did 
not occur to these simple souls 
that their occidentalization was 
incompatible with covered heads, 
tallitim, Hebrew prayers and a 
traditional ketuba. It was other- 
wise in this country where, the 
religious bridge having been bro- 
ken—for the time being, the Ger- 
man and Russian Jews were even 
more separate from each other 
and each went their own way. 
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EICHMANN 


THE Hunter by Tuviah Fried- 
man. Translated from the Yid- 
dish by David C. Gross. Double- 
day, 286 pp., $3.95. 


HEN Adolf Eichmann was 

whisked into a car in Buenos 
Aires in May, 1960, he asked, 
“Which one of you is Friedman?” 
The hunter of the Nazi admin- 
istrator of “the final solution of 
the Jewish question” was not one 
of Eichmann’s actual captors, but 
on the day Eichmann was cap- 
tured the work of Tuviah Fried- 
man for fifteen long years was 
finished. 

The Hunter is Tuviah Fried- 
man’s own story. In part it is 
a description of the typical ex- 
perience of a Polish Jew in the 
Nazi hell. Out of Friedman’s 
pages comes the picture of the 
wishful thinking that blinded the 
Jews to the coming disaster. Also 
typical of the Jewish experience in 
Poland is Friedman’s description 
of the step-by-step implementa- 
tion of the Nazi extermination 
policy—from the wearing of arm 
bands and the harassment of Jews 
in the streets to the infamous 
“action” of August 15, 1942. The 
same is to be said of the author’s 
encounters with the Judenraat 
(local Jewish councils set up by 
the Nazis); his realization that 
the Polish population was encour- 
aging the Germans; and his utter 
disappointment with the Polish 
partisans. 

But at the war’s end, Tuviah 
Friedman’s life became far from 
typical. At a time when the Jew- 
ish survivors were trying to re- 
construct their personal _ lives, 
Friedman, under an assumed name, 
became a Polish security-service 
officer to uncover S.S. and Gestapo 
men and prepare cases against 
them. But Friedman, like many 
others, saw no promise for Jews 
in the “new” Poland. It was not 
until 1946, when the group of 
young Jews bound for Palestine— 
whom he had joined—stopped at 
Vienna, that Friedman first heard 
about Eichmann. The head of the 
Haganah’s “Bricha” organization 
(set up to expedite “illegal” Jew- 
ish immigration into Palestine) in 
Vienna commissioned him to or- 
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ganize a group that would search 
out Nazi criminals, especially 
Eichmann. A sizable dossier on 
Eichmann was collected, but the 
executioner of six million Jews 
had covered his tracks well. The 
story of the intricate search for 
clues to Eichmann’s whereabouts 
is well told. The chief accom- 
plishment of Friedman’s group 
was to obtain a photograph of 
Eichmann from one of his former 
mistresses. No more could be 
done in Europe and Friedman 
went to Israel. 


RIEDMAN did not have an or- 

ganization in Israel to pursue 
Adolf Eichmann but he was one 
of the few who saw the importance 
of bringing this criminal to justice. 
In this alone lies Friedman’s right 
to the title of “hunter of Eich- 
mann.” Indeed, he hunted him 
only by collecting information to 
be used in his ultimate conviction. 
Friedman could not get support 
for his work but his search con- 
tinued; his wife, a surgeon, earned 
their living while information 
about Eichmann and other war 
criminals continued to pour into 
Friedman’s Documentation Center 
for Nazi War Crimes. 

On October 11, 1959, the day 
before Yom Kippur, he persuaded 
the editor of Maariv, largest eve- 
ning daily in Israel, to publish the 
rumor that Eichmann was in Ku- 
wait, which is not far from Israel. 
A week after the Kuwait story was 
flashed around the world Friedman 
received a letter from Buenos Aires 
stating that Eichmann was not in 
Kuwait but in a suburb of Buenos 
Aires. The letter from Argentina 
was acted on. The rest will be 
recorded in history. 

Some important documents are 
appended to The Hunter, in- 
cluding Eichmann’s autobiograph- 
ical sketch, the 1942 ‘‘Wannsee 
Report on the Final Solution of 
the Jewish Question,” the testi- 
mony of the ex-commandant of 
Auschwitz, and a country by 
country table of the number of 
Jews of Europe murdered by the 
Nazis. The message that emerges 
from Tuviah Friedman’s story is 
stated in the epilogue: “These 
leading Nazi war criminals, who 
have played active roles in the 
execution of 6,000,000 Jews, are 
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still alive and hiding. The world# 
conscience cannot remain untrou 
led until these men are found 
arrested, tried, and punished. 


There follows a list of fifty- 
names. Extas Cooril 
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The End of Unemployment 


by Giora Josephtal 


sap has always suffered from unemployment. 
The fear of it and the need to deal with it domi- 
nated the country even when it was accepting— 
and demanding—large-scale immigration. Long be- 
fore the State was founded the problem of creating 
work for willing hands set the pattern of society. 

Various means were used to combat unemploy- 
ment: work was “rationed” through the labor ex- 
changes so as to ensure an equal number of working 
days for all; two members of the same family could 
not be employed; overtime was forbidden; the re- 
tirement age was set at the comparatively early ages 
of 65 for a man and 60 for a woman; local industries 
were promoted and protected; mechanization was 
resisted because it might increase technological un- 
employment. Quite recently, there were objections 
to the introduction of cotton-harvesters capable of 
doing the work of two hundred men. At times, 
there has even been some public clamor—which was 
resisted—for cutting down on Aliya because it 
might upset the social and economic balance of the 
country. 

At the moment Israel has reached, for the first 
time in her history, a transitory stage between lack 
of employment and shortage of manpower. There 
are even fears of lack of manpower limiting eco- 
nomic development. Investors are hesitating about 
starting new enterprises, or are doubtful about ex- 
panding existing plants although they have the 
necessary equipment and capital, because they are 
not certain that they can find a suitable and ade- 
quate labor force. 

There are three types of unemployment—general, 
superficial and structural. General unemployment 
is the most critical, caused by lack of working op- 
portunities. This is the type now declining in Israel. 
Superficial unemployment arises where there is a 
time-gap between a worker leaving one job and 
finding another. Although this may be reflected in 
the statistics of labor exchanges, it cannot be con- 
sidered real unemployment. Structural unemploy- 
ment occurs when the labor force is not suitable 
or willing to do the work available, whether for 
educational or other reasons. At the moment, 6,000 
Israelis are suffering from general unemployment 
(mostly in ten towns in the North which are afflicted 
by tardy economic development) and 15,000 are 
“structurally” unemployed. (These figures do not 
include women or people who have not registered 
at the labor exchanges.) 

These statistics reflect an improvement of 50% 
compared to 1959. There is unfortunately a large 
number of workers who were placed on relief proj- 


ects when work was not available who now refuse 
to accept regular work. This attitude may emanate 
from a psychological crisis or lack of tradition. The 
only solution seems to be to discontinue the system 
of relief projects whenever possible. There should 
also be some distinction between wages paid to or- 
dinary workers and to laborers on relief. There 
must be a financial incentive as well as greater sta- 
bility and security to bring them into normal 
employment. 


T LEAST half of the 6,000 unemployed should be 

absorbed during this year. Basing our calcula- 
tions on the country’s present rate of economic de- 
velopment, we can anticipate that a further 30,000 
workers will be needed for industry, agriculture, 
transport, commerce, public administration, services, 
building, power and irrigation. 

This is a conservative estimate: some experts place 
the need at 35,000. Where is the manpower to be 
found? There has been a suggestion that workers 
can be diverted from “services” to “productive em- 
ployment.” This is not realistic. Such employees 
have developed certain attitudes to the type of work 
they are prepared to do which will be almost im- 
possible to change; they are fully protected by exist- 
ing labor agreements. Even if we were to assume 
that the civil service could function efficiently with 
1,000 fewer employees, it is hard to visualize any 
way of transferring them to industry or agriculture. 

Of the 150,000 workers in public services, 100,000 
are engaged in education, health, welfare and re- 
ligious services. No reduction can be visualized in 
their number; on the contrary, the natural increase 
of the population alone will necessitate an annual 
addition of 500/1,000 teachers. The standard of 
the health services must not be impaired and no re- 
duction in numbers is feasible; an increase is more 
likely. 

Nor can there be any reduction in private non- 
productive employment. The standard of living of 
90% of Israel’s population is steadily increasing and 
this entails an increase in all kinds of services, such 
as more domestic workers and places of entertain- 
ment. One of the principal private services is tour- 
ism and the number of people engaged in this field 
is growing and will continue to grow by 1,000 or 
2,000 per year, unless there is some serious setback 
to the tourist trade. 

A point worth mentioning is that efficiency ex- 
perts are engaged mainly by larger firms, and to 
some extent by Government departments, to find 
the most economical means of production or work. 
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The smaller firms cannot afford to employ such 
experts and we should endeavor, perhaps, to make 
such services available to them and so enable them 
to benefit from the advice and experience of the 
Institute of Productivity. 


As STATED above, we shall need 30/35,000 addi- 

tional workers during the year. These will be 
drawn from the following sources: (1) 3/4,000 
workers can be drawn from among the unemployed 
and about 1,000 from the ranks of the handicapped; 
(2) the annual rate of immigration is about 30,000 
of which 10/12,000 are potential workers; (3) those 
becoming old enough to work (the net increase over 
deaths is about 10,000). 

After allowing for emigrants, we are left with 
a labor potential of 20,000. The balance of 10/15,- 
000 will have to be found among those members 
of the existing population not yet employed. 

We must differentiate, however, between available 
manpower, i.e., every man or woman above the age 
ef 14, working or seeking work, and potential man- 
power—people like housewives, students, and the 
handicapped who can do some work. 

54% of the inhabitants of Israel over the age of 
14 work. 80% of the men are employed while 
among the women the figure is only 27%. In 
European countries the average is 60/62%. 80% 
is a more or less reasonable figure for the male popu- 
lation but, even in some of the less advanced coun- 
tries, 35/40% is usual for women workers. Our 
rate is far below this. 

Approximately one-third of the youth between 
the ages of 14 and 16 work. The remaining two- 
thirds study. 42% of the youth from Oriental 
families in this age group go out to work and 26% 
of those born in Israel. 

Among immigrants of Oriental communities, a 
very small proportion of those over the age of 55 
work. This early cessation of labor can be attributed 
to physical weakness and even more so to lack of 
a trade. A man in a trade or profession usually 
works eight years longer than his untrained neighbor 
and, in seeking ways of developing actual man- 
power resources, due consideration must be given to 
this factor. 


[F WE were sure that the non-working youth were 

trying to acquire a trade or to prepare themselves 
to take some place within the economy, their studies 
would not have given rise to any misgiving. But 
instruction of the youth between the ages of 14 and 
17 seems to be up a blind alley. Only one-third 
of them go to vocational or agricultural schools. 
Two-thirds have an “academic” training. But only 
18% eventually apply for matriculation—and are 
not always successful. Each year we see the same 
strange results—despite rising figures: only 2,500 
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take their final examinations—the rest dropping oy 
beforehand. This means that each year more thay 
half the youth start on a path that actually lead 
nowhere: they take up secondary school education 
which they do not even complete. 

There are thousands of such young people who 
give up study at the age of 16. The Internation, 
Labor Organization has estimated that 60% of then 
leave high school] without completing their studig 
and take up untrained work, never finding a prope 
place for themselves either in society or in th 
economy. They often find it hard or impossibk 
afterwards to start all over again to learn a trad, 
Many seem to have rather a “romantic” concept of 
the “liberal” professions; office work appeals to then 
more than technical jobs. The position is reminis 
cent of that obtaining 170 years ago when Jews in 
the Gola preferred to study rather than to acquir 
a trade. They feel they have a wider range befor 
them outside vocational training and even profes 
to be seeking higher learning, but in reality mos 
of them are just trying to avoid having to d 
physical work. 

I lay no blame on them but rather on ourselves 
Some of these young people cannot find the right 
way by themselves; they are insufficiently matur 
and find no help at home where no tradition of 
training in a trade exists. In many homes there i 
even no tradition of work at all: it has even becom 
quite usual to put off a decision by waiting to “se 
what will be after Army service.” Thus, until 
called up to the Army, quite a large number of th 
youth just waste their time, some of them finding 
temporary work of a kind which leads neither t 
advancement nor to the acquirement of a trade 
As a result we then hear from them the old refraio 
that work is not interesting and they begin to seth 
other ways of “enjoying” their lives, which event: 
ally leads to all kinds of trouble. 


E MUST make an all-out drive to retrieve th 
situation and avoid this sad waste of the larg 
potential power among our youth. This trend amon; 
the youth of today can only be harmful to themselves 
and also to society and the economy. A decisio 
has been reached, therefore, to make vocationi} 
guidance in the schools compulsory. 
This is no easy matter. We are dealing with 
youngsters of only 14 or 15 years of age who at 
expected to make four major decisions. What d 





they want to do? In order to be able to make yf 
their minds they must know something about eat 
trade—that of a locksmith, a clerk, a doctor, : 
textile worker. They must have clear concepts 0 
work and must not decide because of an infantil 
reason or youthful fantasies. Examples of such 2: 
titudes are numerous. A boy may want to be! 
pilot because he ‘“‘flies aeroplanes.” The second dt 
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cision they must make is what they are capable of 
doing according to their talents. Third, they must 
be fully aware of the economic position of their 
families, of their environment, of the economic con- 
ditions prevailing and what they can do under 
particular circumstances. Fourth, they must know 
what they can expect from society for whatever 
work they do. 

A choice of profession for a young person, as 
with an adult, must be based on the interrelationship 
of subjective factors, such as the interests, character 
and capabilities of the youth, and objective factors 
such as the labor market, family needs and local 
conditions. We must realize that a boy of 14 or 
15, if newly arrived in this country, can never ex- 
pect to find guidance on such subjects within his 
own family circle and that society must help him. 
But it is not only the children of new immigrants 
who need such help. My own generation, for in- 
stance, grew up without being technically-minded 
and without an adequate technological knowledge. 
Ishould think that more than 90% of us, however 
well educated, are completely ignorant of the new 
developments in science, and of techniques in modern 
industry, and we are incapable of guiding the coming 
generation in fields unknown to us. If it is any 
consolation at all, this trouble it not confined to 
us alone, but according to a bulletin recently pub- 
lished by the International Working Organization, 
“vocational advice is neglected throughout the world, 
and children and teachers are guided by preconceived 
notions and ignorance.” 

In order to overcome this difficulty the Ministries 
of Labor and Education decided some months ago 
to establish an institute for vocational guidance, 
which will operate in two ways. (a) Since most 
teachers are not always fully aware of economic 
conditions in all fields, there will be one teacher 
in every school who, besides knowing the child per- 
sonally, will be fully acquainted with economic mat- 
ters and will be competent to give the children 
proper advice. (b) In every labor exchange and 
employment service there will be an adviser on 
general employment, and there will also be somebody 
fully conversant with technical matters and with 
sufficient knowledge of psychology to understand 
and advise young people. 


E HAVE quite a number of plans, some already 

put into effect, for granting facilities for vo- 
cational training. A new organizational framework 
within the Ministry of Labor is called the Youth 
ind Vocational Training Department. This will 
also supervise youth labor exchanges and will not 
only supply information and advice but will try 
to find places of work and to maintain contact with 
the youngsters after they have started working. It 


is a well-known fact that 50% of the working 
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youth very rarely remain at their first job more 
than a year; this can only be rectified by suitable 
individual care. 

I myself am against additional laws to protect 
the working youth. These may hamper them. On 
paper, all the laws to protect young workers look 
wonderful, but in fact the employer is put off en- 
gaging them because of all these regulations. 

I am very much in favor of the experiment of 
secondary school education for a two-year period, 
though it is still too early to judge results. I think 
a youth of 14-15 should acquire a good general 
technical knowledge. Beside trade schools where 
a boy can learn to be a locksmith, carpenter, elec- 
trician or mechanic, there should also be general 
technical schools where the children are taught 
mathematics, nature study and physics for two- 
thirds of the time, with the other third of the 
curriculum devoted to the humanities. Such a 
school would give a good grasp of technical matters 
without professing to turn out technicians. I should 
like to make it clear that I am not calling for more 
young people to go to work rather than to continue 
with their studies. I believe that after the children 
have completed their elementary schooling they 
should be guided into the occupations which they 
will eventually undertake in their future lives. 

It is regrettable that a high school education has 
become a kind of social ambition, carrying as it were 
a higher social status. I feel that a wrong impres- 
sion has been given the new immigrants and their 
children. They have no idea of the advance of 
technology and consider the status and prestige of 
“white collar jobs” above those of technical work 
or physical labor. Matters have come to such a 
state that they view even the lowest type of office 
work as superior to technical work however well 
paid; they are not so much interested in a man’s 
job as “where” he works. He may be a doorman 
but, if he works for the Foreign Office, that raises 
his “prestige.” Although I myself was one of those 
who vigorously campaigned for a high school edu- 
cation for the children of the immigrants, I am 
beginning to feel that those claims are becoming 
remote from economic reality. Work—especially 
physical and technical work—is being avoided in the 
search for an illusory social status. 


HE WOMEN of Israel form a great potential reserve 

of labor. Methods must be found to employ 
more women; perhaps, by introducing them into new 
spheres of work. Already, during the period of un- 
employment, a program was drawn up to teach 
women new trades. There is no reason why they 
should not work in the diamond industry or in 
electronics or even why they should not dominate 
the textile industry. 

Certain laws prevent women working in night 
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shift. These should be abolished. We must find 
ways to streamline housework which consumes quite 
a large part of the time of this potential labor force. 
Supermarkets enable a woman to find all she needs 
under one roof so that she does not have to run 
about from place to place—a great saving of time 
and energy. Greater mechanization would be of 
considerable help. 


Another way is to allow family income-tax bene- 
fits where two members of the family work. As 
this would mean a reduction in the Treasury’s in- 
come, it would have to be carefully considered. 
There are qualified professional women who say that 
it hardly pays them to work outside the home as 
their domestic help takes away all their additional 
income. 


The various institutions for children set up to help 
working women are not convenient in regard to 
time, and do not enable the working mother to be 
occupied for any length of time away from home. 
But I do not see any prospect of solving this problem. 


Given a trade or a change in working conditions, 
quite a number of the handicapped could find work. 
In another year or two we will have to alter the 
age for pensioning people. In 1925-30, or in times 
of unemployment, there might have been justifica- 
tion for pensioning off a man of 65 or a woman 
of 60, but there is no justification for this when 
there is lack of manpower. Today, people of 65 
and over are trying to get permission to continue 
working. During the last ten years the life-span 
expectancy has become five years longer. Ten years 
ago, it was 63 for a man and 67 for a woman. Today, 
it is 68 for a man and 72 for a woman. There is 
no reason, therefore, for keeping the previous age- 
limit. 


© FAR we have been considering manpower in 

general but not people specially trained. How 
can we train large numbers of workers for the new 
economy taking shape in Israel? 


The development of that economy depends on two 
types of workers: (a) the scientist and academician; 
(b) the technical worker and the trained man. In 
all professional branches the labor force require- 
ments have increased in accordance with the general 
population. An exception is in the field of law. In 
an advanced country like America, for instance, 
there is one lawyer to 1,500 people; in Israel, we 
have one to 900 people. The same applies to what 
we call the social sciences. Our universities do not 
use sufficient discretion or guidance in selecting stu- 
dents of social sciences. Only 35% complete their 
studies. No figures in other countries are compar- 
able to these. On the other hand, there is an increased 
demand for other professional men, such as engineers, 
chemists, teachers and those on the medical staff. 
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We can barely meet the demand. The most critic, 
situation is as regards nurses. 

There is practically no branch of the economy 
which does not need more fully-trained personn¢ 
each year, as compared to untrained or semi-traing 
people (those who have been in training for eg 
than a year). An evaluation of the position show, 
that the economy requires 40% fully-trained peop 
35% semi-trained and 25% unskilled labor—apj 
the ratio of trained people is steadily on the increag 

Anybody in Israel who wants to calls himself ; 
technician, but this must not be allowed to continy 
A technician executes the plans of the engineer. 
can draw up plans, determine quantities and th 
type of building materials required; he arranges th 
methods and rate of work. Such technicians ar 
required in the field of electricity, metal work, ter. 
tiles, food processing, building, electronics and othe 
industries. This occupation has never been sufliciently 
developed. Now we have opened a technical schoo) 
and hope to graduate 3,000 technicians, instructos 
and foremen within five years. This school, which 
has been opened in conjunction with the Departmen 
of Labor, “Ort,” Histadrut and the Technion, re 
ceives an allocation of $800,000 from the United 
Nations. It is in Tel-Aviv and will have branches 
in Beersheba, Jerusalem and Haifa. Instruction wil 
be in the evening. We hope in this way not only 
to meet the constant demand for technicians but to 
free the engineers who have had to do work unti 
now that could easily be done by less qualified men. 

We shall have to find many other trades and pro- 
fessions to which we can direct people who have 
completed ten years of study, but have no matricv- 
lation certificate. I myself oppose those who demand 
such a certificate. Matters have come to such 3 
state that even pupils entering nursing-schools have 
been asked to produce matriculation certificates. 

By training such technicians, foremen and tech- 
nical instructors, we expect to create a middle stra 
tum between the engineer and the worker, a stratum 
responsible for execution and not for planning. 

Then, there is the need for teachers, nurses, me- 
chanics, metal-workers, seamen and those in the hott 
and catering trade. We are sadly backward in the 
last two spheres and, if we do not do something about 
it, we may endanger the tourist trade. We also 
need diamond workers and printers. 

Besides technicians, 8,000 adults who have no trade 
should be trained and about 5,000/6,000 should re- 
receive further training. We should be able then to 
exploit to the full the expert knowledge of the aca- 
demicians. There are many occasions where a nurst 
can relieve the doctor or a technician the engineer, 
freeing them for more specialized work. 


NDER prevailing conditions, the material benefits 
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traction. Many members of the workers’ movement 
are often torn between conflicting emotions. On 
the one hand, there is the yearning for equality— 
the very basis of the Socialist movement; on the 
other, the needs of the economy and the claim that 
without the attraction of higher pay we shall never 
acquire the necessary knowledge and increase output. 
This conflict cannot be solved by high-flown exhorta- 
tion. We must, each in his own way, attempt to 
find a middle path—upholding the principles of the 
sciety in which we believe without harming the 
economic structure. 

This problem is also one of considerable importance 
with regard to attracting Western immigrants who 
cannot understand the small differentials in pay. We 
can try to find some compromise. I believe vocational 
training is one step in the right direction—to erase 
the false snobbery that any low-ranking white-collar 
worker is better than a worker in a trade. We must 
do away with preconceived ideas about certain trades 
and the prestige assigned to them and must eliminate 
the “romanticism” surrounding certain professions 
such as working for the Government or flying an 
aeroplane. However, we shall never be able to elim- 
inate the material factors attracting people to further 
study and training. 

The planning and direction of the labor force is 
no easy matter in a democratic country. We can 
try to convince people to change their attitude to- 
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wards any given trade, but we cannot use force 
or tell anyone what to learn or where to work. In 
order to give what we feel is the right guidance 
in the light of the technical revolution, we cannot 
use administrative action but must have the moral 
support of the public and its understanding, based 
on a clear knowledge of all relevant social and eco- 
nomic facts. 

I propose the setting up of a Manpower Depart- 
ment which will have several primary aims: to 
acquire a more authoritative knowledge of the labor 
force available; to ascertain the exact nature of the 
professional and academic manpower; to find means 
of attracting people from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed; to direct trainees, pupils and students to 
institutions where they can acquire a trade and to 
secondary schools and higher institutions of learning 
in accordance with the needs of the economy and 
of science. But such tasks cannot be confined to 
a purely administrative body and I think we should 
create a National Council for Manpower in Israel, 
which will consolidate the combined efforts of the 
Government, Histadrut, industry, trade organiza- 
tions, educational institutions, secondary schools and 
higher institutions of learning. This Council will 
be invaluable in influencing public opinion towards 
a change of values, discarding those which were 
suitable only before the great technical advances and 
scientific developments of recent years. 


Eichmann and the Young Israeli 


by Ilana David 


As ADOLPH EICHMANN takes his stand in the 

glass-walled, bullet-proof dock in Jerusalem 
many are wondering what will be the aftermath of 
this trial for Israel’s younger generation. 

Fifteen years have passed since the Nazi power 
was broken. Most of Israel’s young people fortu- 
nately were born too late to know anything of a 
period of cruelties unequalled in the blood-stained 
pages of history. The trial is bringing these events 
close to them in terrifying detail—how terrifying 
can be well illustrated by the story of the mother 
who reported the anxiety of her seven-year old son. 
“We must lock and bar the doors,” the child pleaded. 
“Eichmann may escape and may do to us what he did 
to the Jews in Europe!” 


Most of Israel’s youth have very vague and con- 
fused ideas of what happened to Europe’s Jewry dur- 
ing the war years. They are all uncomfortably 
aware of these happenings. There is no neighborhood 
in Israel that has not at least one living survivor of 
the holocaust among its inhabitants, Every child 
has at some time queried the meaning of the blue 


numbers tattooed on the arms of some housewife or 
worker in the neighborhood. In our village, the 
sight of a mother and her son, strangely and diabol- 
ically scarred in exactly the same manner—the result 
of Dr. Mengele’s notorious genetic experiments— 
never fails to cause ripples of disturbance amongst 
the children. To complicate the muddled and fear- 
ful conceptions formed by these encounters and fed 
by stories picked up from newspaper and radio, there 
are also puzzling tales of another nature. Every now 
and then a former “kapo” is brought to trial in 
Israel. To many a sabra-born youth these reports 
of Jews who were as bad as the torturers of their own 
people give them an uneasy feeling that there must 
have been something very wrong with the Jews of 
Europe. 

The slightest reflection about this period raises a 
tangle of moral questions and emotional problems. 
It seems that the community as a whole and the 
schools in particular have shirked the educational 
issues involved. In many ways the tendency to repress 
the consciousness of the catastrophe of European 
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Jewry can be easily understood. In the invigorating 
climate of emotion that prevailed in the immediate 
post-State years there was no place for mulling over 
the past. In the fervor of construction the holocaust 
was pushed into the limbo of forgetfulness. 

It was not until 1953 that Yad Veshem, the 
Memorial Authority for the European Catastrophe 
and Jewish Resistance, was set up, charged by law 
“to bring the lesson of the Jewish catastrophe and 
resistance to the knowledge of all people.” Although 
this organization has fought a desperate battle against 
forgetfulness, little of its vast work of research and 
commemoration has penetrated public consciousness. 
It has required the dramatic capture and trial of 
Adolph Eichmann to focus national attention upon 
the problem of the relationship of the present gen- 
eration to the period of the holocaust. 

Many people are now maintaining that the con- 
scious—or subconscious—ignoring of the fate of 
European Jewry is unsound. They demand that the 
youth of Israel should look history in the face and 
that this period should not be reduced to merely a 
cursory reference in the text-books of contemporary 
history. They demand that the moral, historic and 
psychological questions posed by the history of Euro- 
pean Jewry in the fateful years of 1939-45 be 
brought into the light of day. 


OR THE educationalist, however, the problem is 
not merely one of whether the youth know or 
do not know all the facts of this period. The atti- 
tude of Israel’s youth towards the destruction of 
European Jewry touches the core of one of the most 
far-reaching effects of the change brought about by 
the Zionist revolution—the relationship of the “first 
generation of freemen” to its predecessors. History 
has a habit of playing strange tricks upon its makers. 
It would surely be one of the cruelest of these tricks 
if the new generation born in Israel were to grow 
up lacking the feelings of historic partnership and 
spiritual kinship which made Jewish survival possible, 
not only in the distant past but during the catas- 
trophic events of the present century. 


But how is the youngster who is growing up in 
the shelter of statehood to derive this sense of his- 
torical continuity and interdependence? The Israeli 
child is emotionally stirred by stories of the State’s 
immediate history, of the heroism that brought it 
into being. Apart from this, there is only one period 
of the past that has any real meaning to him—the 
ancient story of Israel in its own homeland. To him 
the rebirth of Israel is the immediate sequel of this 
story; his interpretation of history jumps effortlessly 
across two thousand years. The sabra regards him- 
self as having sprung full-fledged from an ancient 
Biblical stock. He knows little about Israel’s long 
odyssey among the nations, from the time of the 
destruction of the Temple until the return to Zion. 
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This twisted path of lights and shadows does no 
evoke in the new generation the sense of a shared 
historical experience. 


The young Isracli reared on a heady fare of ind. 
pendence and self-defense has passed a thoughtles 
and brutal judgment on European Jews. “They 
went like sheep to the slaughter,” he says. Many 
refuse to know more or even to ask—they do not 
wish to seck a point of identification with such “cow. 
ards.” Much has been written about the corrosive 
effects of self-hatred and national shame upon the 
psychology of a people, of how they come to accept 
as true the picture that others paint of them. Is it 
possible that Israel’s youth will believe in a Jewish 
stereotype that centuries of European anti-Semitism 
sought in vain to establish? 

Yad Veshem recently conducted a survey of 1,364 
educational institutions which demonstrated clearly 
that little or nothing had been done by the schools 
to help the Israeli child to clarify these conceptions 
nor had any effort been made to achieve an emo- 
tional identification between the youth in Israel and 
European Jewry. At present, the period of the Ev- 
ropean tragedy is taught as part of the history of the 
20th century. According to the school curriculum, 
the student only studies that period in the last term 
of his final year of school. In many cases the history 
teacher reaches no further than the beginning of the 
century, leaving the pupil to fill in the gaps for 
himself. The 27th of Nissan, decreed by law 
Martyrs and Heroes Memorial Day—the day ‘on 
which the nation is to unite with the memory of the 
lost part of the Jewish people—receives no more than 
lip-service paid in a formal, unimpressive ceremony; 
in more than one-third of the schools surveyed even 
this ceremony is neglected. 


ATIONAL conferences of educators have in recent 
months devoted much of their time to this prob- 
lem. The conviction is growing that the “conspiracy 
of silence” must be broken in the schools; and some- 
thing must be done to teach our youth the funds 
mental significance of this period of history. A joint 
committee has been set up by the Ministry of Edv- 
cation and Yad Veshem to discuss the manifold peda 
gogic problems involved. There is general agreement 
that overplaying the details of Nazi atrocities must 
be avoided at all costs. The young person confronted 
by an account of sadism does not necessarily respond 
with feelings of revulsion, but may even experience 
a secret admiration for the strong and powerful. 
Teaching material for teachers and pupils will have 
to be prepared most carefully for the various age- 
groups. Most educators agree that the subject must 
not be treated only as part of modern history: it 
must receive special attention as a field of study 
unlimited by curriculum restrictions. 
A major difficulty is that not all the teachers art 
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qualified to deal with this subject; a growing number 
are themselves the product of the Israeli schools. 
Many of them have only a scanty knowledge of the 
sociology of Jewish community life in the European 
diaspora—a knowledge of which is essential to help 
the older pupil understand the uneven terms upon 
which the trapped Jewish communities were required 
to face the might of the Nazi murder-machine. For 
teachers it will be necessary also to devote special 
gminars to this subject. It will be essential for the 
educator to find the correct balance in his own ap- 
proach—neither one which tends towards oversen- 
timentality, nor one which is based upon a “mar- 
tyrological” concept of Jewish suffering. Without 
this balance he will be unable to put the period in 
the right perspective for his pupils. 

The educator will be greatly helped by the docu- 
mentation, literature and eye-witness accounts gath- 
ered by Yad Veshem. The researches conducted by 
Yad Veshem were essentially Nazi-centric in the first 
years of its existence dealing largely with the myriad 
details of anti-Jewish hostility. Recently they have 
begun to veer towards greater concern with “the 
central role played by the Jewish communities, not 
only as victims of an historic tragedy but also as 
the bearers of a continuous communal existence.” It 
is by drawing upon the richness of this material that 
the educator will be able to find the basis for a new 
approach to European destruction and resistance. The 
literature that has grown out of these experiences 
will help to deepen the young Israeli’s sense of his- 
torical interdependence. 

From these researches a picture of the true nature 
of European Jewry’s answer to destruction is emerg- 
ing. The revolts of the Warsaw and other ghettos 
were only instances of countless examples of heroism 
and of almost unbelievable humanity and compassion 
expressed in the direst situation of inhumanity. Un- 
der the conditions imposed by the Nazis in Europe, 
isolated, unorganized and weaponless Jews could not 
stage a successful military resistance to their enemies, 
as the State of Israel can. Their only weapon— 
which they used to the full—was an assertion of 
belief in life and in the ultimate survival of their 
people despite the most ruthless and thorough geno- 
cide ever attempted in history. This epic of tragedy 
and heroism, of dreams and yearnings should be made 
as exciting and challenging to the young person as 
the stories of David and of the Maccabees. 

Many people may still argue that the teaching of 
this period in the schools raises too many disturbing 
questions, to which we have not yet found the 
answers. The inquiring young person will inevi- 
tably ask: what made such atrocities possible? Why 
did so many peoples of the world turn the other way? 
The circumstances in which human beings become 
instruments of horror is still an enigma. In trying 
to understand what were the real motives which 
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caused people to act as cogs in the mass-murder 
machine we will not be helped by theorizing about 
German “national character.” We need not stress 
the reports about Austrians, Poles, Ukrainians or 
Latvians and even Jews who participated in the Nazi 
murder organization to show that it requires no spe- 
cific “national character” to sink to the depths of 
human depravity. Maybe it is a sorry tale to have 
to tell the young person of the second half of the 
20th century. No people is better than any other. 
To be human means to be capable of the highest good 
and the lowest evil. Men share both pride in the 
achievements of all men but must also assume the 
responsibilities for the crimes committed by all men. 
The danger of the dictum “There, but for the grace 
of God, go I” applying even to the Adolph Eich- 


manns looms before all of us. 


This is the real lesson of the Eichmann trial. The 
catastrophe of European Jewry brought home to 
humanity a fearful truth—evil lives in man and 
virtue is not automatic but must be won. The bur- 
den of responsibility of being human carries with it 
an awareness of this fact. This awareness is perhaps 
the only guarantee that another “superior race” will 
not be able to attempt the extermination of “inferior 
races” deemed by it to be unworthy of survival. 








It is impossible to understand everything that 
has happened in our days—the renewal of the 
Jewish State and the immigration of tens of 
thousands of Jews who never read Hess, Pinsker 
and Herzl, and perhaps had never even heard 
the name of Zionism—without considering the 
vision of Messianic redemption which is im- 
planted deep in the heart of the Jewish people, 
not only since the destruction of the Second 
Temple, but ever since the days of the first 
literary prophets, if not before the departure 
from Egypt. This vision fills the very air of 
Jewish history, and in various countries at dif- 
ferent times it has been the motive force in 
powerful movements, which at the time deeply 
stirred the Jewish people, sometimes as a whole 
and sometimes in part. The profound attach- 
ment of the Jewish soul to Israel’s ancient home- 
land, to the Promised Land, to the Hebrew 
language and the Book of Books, from which 
our entire post-Biblical literature drew its sus- 
tenance—these were the profound and never- 
failing sources from which the Jews, dispersed 
in exile for hundreds of years, drew the moral 
and spiritual strength to face all the difficulties 
of life in foreign lands and to survive until the 
coming of national salvation. 





Davip BEN-GuRION, 1957 
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Israel and Africa 


by Ron 


HOULD the anti-Israel resolution at the Casablanca 
Conference be considered a major foreign-policy 
mishap for Israel, surpassing even that of Bandung 
six years ago when twenty-six African countries 
went on record in condemnation of Israel? Or should 
it be treated as mere “hot air” blowing in from 
Africa, one more condemnation on the list which be- 
gan at Bandung and which grew in length with 
similar conference resolutions taken at Accra, Con- 
akry, Addis Ababa, and now at Casablanca? 

Those who take a grave view of Casablanca and 
its aftermaths point to the fact that at this con- 
ference, in contrast to others which had taken place 
in Africa, those participating were heads of state, 
of whom at least two—Nkrumah and Modeiba Keita 
—had been considered to be among the best friends 
Israel had. They also point to the strong wording 
of the resolution, which goes much further than 
previous ones of this kind. Thus, inter alia, “the 
conference strongly denounces Israel’s persistent pol- 
icy in supporting imperialism, and calls for a posi- 
tive attitude towards the vital problems connected 
with Africa, and particularly with Algeria, the Con- 
go, and atomic tests in the Great Sahara. The con- 
ference criticizes Israel for being a tool of imperial- 
ism, not only in the Middle East, but also in Africa 
and Asia.” Another resolution expresses the con- 
ference’s “deep concern regarding the present situa- 
tion resulting from depriving the Palestinian Arabs 
of their legitimate rights.” These resolutions were 
undersigned by the official representatives of Ghana, 
Guinea, Mali, Morocco, Libya, the U.A.R., and 
Ceylon, and were presumably approved by the two 
observer delegations at the conference—representa- 
tives of the Stanleyville “government” of Gizenga, 
and of the Provisionary Government of the Algerian 
rebels. 

The optimists, on the other hand, proclaim that 
Israel has been condemned before at Afro-Asian con- 
ferences, yet nevertheless her practical, day-to-day 
relations with these countries continue to blossom. 
These denunciations are forced on the African states 
by the Egyptians, this school of thought claims, who, 
by playing on the ardent desire of the African rulers 
to maintain at least a facade of African unity at all 
costs, use the Israel question as a bargaining counter 
with which they condition their acquiescence in 
maintaining this unity at African conferences. This 
happened at the All African Peoples’ Conference at 
Accra, at the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Confer- 
ence at Conakry, and at the conference of independ- 
ent African states at Addis Ababa. In all these 
cases the African delegates were faced by a bloc of 
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the Arab states in Africa, led by Egypt, which re. 
fused to co-operate on other issues unless the Africans 
agreed to a “Palestine resolution.” 

To back up this argument that the Casablanca 
conference need not have undue political significance 
for Israel, the optimists point to the fact that at least 
two of the adherents still maintain excellent relations 
with Israel. Within a week of the conference, 
Nkrumah’s right-hand man, Kodjio Botsio, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, loudly praised Israeli-Ghanaian 
co-operation in a speech made at the inaugural open. 
ing of an Israeli exhibition at Accra—an exhibition 
which has since drawn many thousands of admiring 
Ghanaians through its gates. Similarly at Bamako, 
capital of Mali, Israeli experts continue their work 
in close co-operation with government officials as if 
nothing had occurred to mar the good relations exist- 
ing between the two countries; indeed, additional 
experts, including a number of doctors, have arrived 
in Bamako since the Casablanca Conference, and were 
warmly welcomed. 


ET, despite these apparent indications that all is 

well in Israel’s African back-garden, it would 
be folly to dismiss the Conference as of little im- 
portance, just as it would be fatal to go completely 
to the other extreme and declare that Casablanca 
sounded the death-knell of Israel’s activities in Afri- 
ca, and that “we might as well pack up and go back 
home.” 

The Casablanca talks differed from other African 
conferences in one significant aspect. It was not a 
representative conference of African countries, but 
only of those states committed to a definite political 
line, which, at best, could be described as positive 
neutralism and which could be more closely defined 
as strongly anti-Western with corresponding sym- 
pathies for the Communist bloc countries. African 
countries considered pro-Western, such as Tunisia, 
Nigeria or Senegal were not even invited. Thus, the 
conference took place under the shadow of the cold 
war, creating, for the first time, an open polarization 
of independent African states into two well-defined 
and opposing camps. 

This development, which must be considered as an 
important tactical victory for the Soviet bloc, has 
a vital bearing on Israel’s position in these positive 
neutralist African states. For the key role in bring- 
ing about this Soviet victory was played by the 
U.A.R. This role must, therefore, be examined 
closely. 

Until the autumn of 1960 the U.A.R.’s influence 
in Africa was not very great. Nasser was regarded 
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with suspicion by Nkrumah, who considered him a 
possible rival, and with almost open hostility by other 
African leaders, such as President Tubman of Liberia, 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia or Premier 
Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast. At African 
conferences the Egyptians succeeded in making their 
presence felt mainly by force of the number of votes 
they commanded, as Libya, Morocco, the Algerian 
rebel representatives and the Sudan could usually 
be relied upon to support them. 

With the eruption of the Congo crisis, however, 
this situation changed completely. Nasser saw his 
opportunity, and acted swiftly and masterfully. The 
U.A.R. Ambassador at Leopoldville became the most 
active and the most extremist—if not the most 
yociferous—of the supporters of Lumumba. Thus 
emerged the first real alliance between the Egyptians 
and the West African states, for both Nkrumah, 
and Sekou Toure of Guinea, and, at a later stage, 
Mali’s Modeiba Keita were committed to the hilt in 
helping Lumumba. 

In the eyes of these leaders, and especially of 
Nkrumah, the power struggle in the Congo was 
much more than a fight for domination between two 
rival African leaders. For them, Kasavubu and 
Mobutu represent the interests of the colonialists; 
they are renegades who would allow the imperialists 
to continue exploiting an African territory. In their 
opinion, Kasavubu represents the reactionary tribal 
ruler while Lumumba stands for true African na- 
tionalism, going beyond the bonds of tribes and races. 
Thus, the defeat of Lumumba means the defeat for 
all the most precious principles in which Nkrumah 
and Sekou Toure believe and for which they have 
fought. 

The fact that the Communist states and the 
U.A.R. were helping Lumumba automatically 
brought these states together into one camp together 
with Ghana, Guinea and Mali. The fact that the 
Western powers were considered to be working 
against Lumumba automatically made them the ene- 
mies of these West African states. When the Com- 
munist diplomats were expelled from the Congo, the 
Soviet bloc countries continued to operate through 
the U.A.R., and this close co-operation continues 
today with regards to help being given to Gizenga 
in Stanleyville. 


This situation in the Congo provided the back- 
ground for the deep penetration of the three West 
African states by the Communist countries together 
with the U.A.R. As Nkrumah became increasingly 
disappointed and angry at the turn of events in the 
Congo, he turned to an ever-greater extent away 
from his traditional alliances and correspondingly 
bestowed his smiles upon his new friends from the 
East. Today, Ghana has gone a long way down the 
toad away from the anti-Communist bastion it used 
to be, and one glance at the Ghanaian press is suffi- 
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cient to bear this out. The attacks on the U.S. can 
hardly have been surpassed by any Communist coun- 
try. A similar situation exists in Guinea, and, to a 
much less degree, in Mali. 

In this change of policy, the Ghanaians have been 
advised and encouraged by the Egyptians, who took 
the same fateful path nearly six years ago. In their 
African policy, the Egyptians have taken as an axiom 
that, in order to increase their own standing, they 
must first oust Western influence. They have at- 
tempted to achieve this in a variety of ways: by anti- 
Western propaganda broadcast daily by Cairo Radio 
in more than a dozen African dialects, by following 
a consistently anti-Western line in African confer- 
ences, or by supporting anti-Western parties and 
politicians, such as, for instance, the exiled African 
politicians in Cairo. Thus, Egyptian policy in Africa 
complements Soviet policy. Egyptian success spells 
success for the Soviets and vice versa. 


HIs STATE of affairs has a pronounced significance 

on Israel’s relations with the African states. For 
it means that the Soviet bloc, by joining hands with 
the Egyptians, has joined the Egyptians also in its 
anti-Israeli efforts. Thus, Israel is faced not only 
with Egyptian opposition to her activities in Africa, 
but also with the concerted efforts of the East bloc 
countries which, in a continuous tirade against Israel, 
have sought to tar her with the imperialist brush. 


In these efforts both the Soviets and the Egyptians 
have strong cards to play. They point to Israel’s 
friendship with France, her siding with France at 
the U.N. on such questions as Algeria, or the French 
atomic tests in the Sahara. These accusations have 
had a telling effect, despite the fact that many 
Africans realize that Israel’s support of France at 
the U.N. is often motivated by Israel’s defense needs. 


Thus we come back to Casablanca. The inroads 
which the Soviets and the Egyptians made in Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali had their effect and Israel was 
branded as a tool of the imperialists. It makes little 
difference whether Nkrumah, Sekou Toure and 
Modeiba Keita were coerced into agreeing to the 
resolution by Nasser. The fact is that they did 
agree to it, and that to date they have refused to 
modify their adherence to it. Nkrumah even went 
so far as to issue a public statement reaffirming this 
adherence. 

The gravity, then, of Casablanca from the Israeli 
point of view is that as long as its African partici- 
pants continue their flirtation with Soviet Russia and 
Egypt Israel must expect a cooling off of political 
relations with these countries. For by having ac- 
cepted the Egypto-Soviet argument that Israel is a 
tool of imperialism these countries can be expected 
to veer away from the strong friendship which had 
existed previously between them and Israel. 
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these are but a few of the many activities Israelis countries. Both Ghana and Mali, and to a lesser § draw! 

have undertaken in Africa. Close friendship has extent Guinea, have had good opportunity to note § Is 
been forged with such countries as Nigeria, the Ivory the constructive efforts of Israel in Africa. Both — Ur! 

Coast, the Republic of (ex-French) Congo, Liberia, of them may yet discover that close links with the — ™ * 

Ethiopia, Senegal and others. Soviet Union can gear them to a new form of im- [ ‘ome 
It may be asked why these countries should have perialism which will not be to their liking. They f partic 

turned to Israel for help when there are so many ™ay also learn that Nasser’s ambitions in Africa are  J¢w— 

more experienced and wealthier countries in the 0t compatible with their own ideas. Thus, the pres f mum! 
world. The reason is twofold: Israel’s experience in ¢Mt alliance of these African countries with Nasser 

the social and economic fields is well suited for nd his friends may yet be a temporary affair. Bet 

African needs—the idea of the Moshav or even the But, as long as Nasser remains an accepted African ” 

kibbutz, the ideal of pioneering, the form of mili- leader, and as long as the winds of the cold war the d 

tary service at agricultural border outposts, the continue to blow through the African continent, worlc 

draining of swamps and fertilization of deserts— Israel must be prepared to suffer further setbacks in their 
all these aspects of Israel are eagerly learnt by Afri- her African venture. This is the real lesson of Casa- State, 
cans. There is, however, a second and perhaps more blanca for Israel. It is one which she must accept, f ¥?Y 
potent reason. The Africans are above all else jeal- and counter by redoubling her efforts in those coun- undo 
ous of their hard-won independence. Their greatest tries not yet under the sway of Nasser and his Th 
fear is that the Powers might attempt to impinge friends. find 

a lar: 

the r 

The New Look ™ 

the n 

“Zior 

by Lily Beyrack-Cohen the f 

comp 

a the most outstanding feature of the 25th for a serious appraisal of its present and future tasks. J in 

Zionist Congress (which took place in Jerusalem | However, elections to the bodies of the Zionist F passir 
last December/January) was the sharp contrast be- Movement and its Executive, which it had been f teaso 
tween its various spheres of activities, its contents decided would take place half-way through the Con- J rived 
and protagonists. gress, loomed over the Congress and there seemed f istic 

In spite of the many doubts and lengthy discus- to be a division into two activities. The main ac- | confi 
sions for months beforehand as to the viability of the tivity behind the scenes—running to and fro, argu- | the n 
Zionist Movement and the need for a Zionist con- ing and bargaining; the other, the procedure of Ff diffic 
gress, the brilliant opening night evoked sincere Congress speeches, discussions and debates which, | exprc 
enthusiasm in the thousands who packed the audi- with few exceptions, became lacklustre and attended § autor 
torium both as delegates and as visitors. The atmos- by those few, often neglected, souls, who had noth- Cong 
phere was charged with emotion, and there was a_ ing “better” to do. kept 
general feeling that this might be a turning-point What did emerge, however, with clarity and all- | mon- 
in the life of the Movement—a congress meeting round agreement, was the need for a new approach § and 
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to Jewish education and Aliya in the Diaspora. Per- 
taps the best concise definition of the situation fac- 
ing Jewry today—which must be tackled by the 
Zionist Movement—was made by Dr. Goldmann in 
his opening address: “One hundred years ago we 
ysked to be recognized as equal human beings and 
qual citizens with all others and this we have most- 
ly achieved. What we did overlook, or neglect, was 
the Jewish aspect of our fight for equality—the right 
not only to be equal citizens although we were Jews, 
but also the right to live as Jews while being equal 
citizens.” 

This in a nutshell sums up the great need today 
throughout world Jewry for a reassessment of Jew- 
ish education—of giving a sense of pride in the social 
and ethical aspects of Judaism to the Jewish child 
and young man or woman, making him not only a 
good citizen of the country he lives in but also 
drawing him into Jewish communal activities. Aliya 
to Israel and participation in the construction of 
our new State and society here would, it seems to 
me, to an ever-increasing extent, be a natural out- 
come and extension of such pride and active Jewish 
participation—engendered and fostered in the young 
Jew—in his home, in his movement, and in his com- 
munity as a whole. 


BuT we must find the right approach in our edu- 

cation, the right way to imbue the youth with 
the desire to participate in the building of a better 
world on the basis of our own Jewish ideals, directing 
their enthusiasm and energy through the Jewish 
State. Unless the Zionist Movement can find this 
way of Jewish education, its greatest task remains 
undone. 

The fact that the Movement has so far failed to 
find the right path in Jewish education is due to 
a large extent to the leadership being made up, in 
the main, of people held by the fetters of Zionist 
history and tradition and not sufficiently alive to 
the new conditions and demands of the hour. The 
“Zionist phraseology” is indicative of this, as is also 
the form of Congress and Zionist debates which are 
completely divorced from modern efficient methods 
in conducting discussions, reaching conclusions, 
passing and implementing resolutions. There is no 
teason to suppose that decisions or conclusions ar- 
tived at by efficient means are any less valid or ideal- 
istic than the conclusions reached after endless and 
confused discussions. Regardless of the fact that 
the majority of the younger people find considerable 
difficulty in following Yiddish and are incapable of 
expressing themselves in it, this was the language 
automatically used for discussion in committee at 
Congress, proving again that the Movement has not 
kept up with the times. Hebrew must be the com- 
mon-denominator language for the Jewish people 
and a large scale drive is being made to foster the 
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study of the language throughout the Diaspora, but 
people who themselves do not know it or learn it 
systematically cannot come out with a call to others, 
particularly to young people, to do what they them- 
selves in the course of decades have not done. 

Throughout its history, Zionism has been made up 
of three essential elements: political, economic, and 
educational; and each has, at one time or another, 
held first place in Zionist life according to the needs 
of the hour. Before the proclamation of the State 
there was a period of frenzied activity in the po- 
litical sphere; soon after the establishment of the 
State, the greatest emphasis was placed on economic 
activity, neglecting even the aspect of educational 
work for a number of years and making Zionism 
appear as almost exclusively a fund-raising institu- 
tion in the eyes of many. 

Today the need for education is clearly recognized. 
Every Jew, and a Zionist in particular, should be 
made aware both of the privilege and the onus of 
living at this time when the State of Israel is being 
rebuilt. This education must not only manifest it- 
self in helping his brothers—Jews from whatever 
country of origin they may come—to settle in Israel, 
but should teach him also how to live his own Jewish 
life, personally and communally. His contribution 
as a citizen, wherever he may be, will be the con- 
tribution of a happily-conscious Jewish citizen, and 
any part he may play in the upbuilding of Israel 
will be to seek fulfillment of his consciousness that 
he is a Jew doing what he can in his own life and 
in that of his community. Only when he feels that 
there is still more to be done, will he inquire into 
details as to how his own background, knowledge 
and qualities can best contribute to Israel’s needs 
and be adapted to finding Jewish fulfillment in his 
own life. That is when he will consider Aliya. This 
would corroborate that Zionism and Aliya are cer- 
tainly not contradictory to Jewish life in the Dias- 
pora, but are rather an extension and a completion. 
Herzl’s contention that “Zionism is a return to 
Judaism before it is a return to the Jewish home- 
land,” certainly holds good in those countries where 
the Jew is free and safe. 


NOTHER primary aim of our immediate educa- 

tional work must be to avoid the danger of an 
estrangement which may in time divide the Jewish 
people into two different groupings—those in Israel 
and those outside. All arguments and theses which 
try to distinguish between different groupings or 
organizations of Jews can only lead to such rifts— 
and heaven knows we are only too expert at splits 
and divisions! The first few years of the State de- 
manded an “Israel centricity,” both from Jews 
abroad and even more so from Jews living here in 
the State. Without such exclusive concentration 
we could never have hoped to overcome all the 
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countless difficulties which beset the State: all the 
first efforts, interests, thought and energies spent on 
the problems and difficulties of defense, security, in- 
tegration of mass immigration, etc. Only now, when 
a certain pattern of life is being shaped, when a 
certain normalcy is being achieved, when there is 
even time and energy to help still newer, weaker 
states, can we begin also to play our proper part in 
ensuring the future of the Jewish people throughout 
the world. It is a difficult mental adjustment for 
an Israeli to make if he has to realize that now, in 
the first instance, the Jewish child and youth must 
be educated to Jewish-centered responsibility, as a 
result of which his interest in Israel will develop. 
That adjustment is slowly taking place here and it 
may well be that if we go about it consciously, 
young Jewish people, both in Israel and abroad, will 
find a common language. That common language 
is not the Zionist phraseology of the last fifty years 
but the language of the space-age in which they are 
growing up. If the Zionist Movement is to have 
a future, its institutions, bodies, discussions and 
executive must be so organized that they are carried 
on by people who understand the language and the 
needs of the Jewish communities now growing up, 
particularly in the free countries. 

Our young people should be brought together for 
study, work and play, both in Israel and abroad. The 
annual summer camps, as well as regular seminars, 
could be a most effective instrument for bringing 
them together. A plan could be elaborated through 
which young teachers and talented youth-leaders 
could be trained specifically for work in such camps 
and schools in Israel and abroad, and an ever-increas- 
ing number of boys and girls be brought to Israel 
for their vacation. Here Israeli, American, English, 
South American, and other children would meet and 
live together for a number of weeks, establishing 
that bond which is so vital if they are to grow up 
as one people. 


E MUST take every opportunity of reaching the 

youth. Today, for instance, President Kennedy 
has voiced the need for a “Peace Army” of young 
Americans to help build new states and new societies 
in the underdeveloped countries of the world. This 
is an opportunity for young people brought up in 
democracies and educated in freedom to make a 
significant personal contribution of aid and “know- 
how,” and also, probably, salvation for youth which 
may be spoiled for lack of ideals in the lands of 
plenty. The response to President Kennedy’s call 
has been enthusiastic, proving once again that young 
people are always ready to respond to a positive 
challenge, however hard. For the young Jew, with- 
out any suggestion of dual loyalties, it could be an 
even greater attraction if he were directed to work 
and help in the upbuilding of the land of his fore- 
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fathers and in the construction of a new society 
based on the great values and moral standards which 
they gave to the world. When Habonim in England 
answered the call for National Service in agricultura| 
work during the Second World War, it was fulfilling 
a dual purpose—young people who would never have 
dreamed of turning to agricultural work were im. 
pelled by their desire to be of assistance in the war 
effort and at the same time they grew to love this 
form of life. Many of these afterwards decided to 
follow up their careers of national service in England 
by “Jewish national service” in Israel. 


The method applied in Europe before the Second 
World War is completely unsuitable to encourage 
Aliya from the free countries today. It is com- 
pletely out of place to come forward with a theory 
of Jewish calamity and physical persecution, and 
even the threat of assimilation holds no terrors for 
a young man who may see nothing wrong with it 
since his education has not taught him what is posi- 
tive though different in his being a Jew. 


I do not think that Aliya from the free countries 
can be organized on a large scale. There is little 
evidence of organized large-scale Aliya in Zionist 
history except when social and economic circum- 
stances made it imperative. Even from the intensely 
Jewish communities in Eastern Europe, where the 
youth movements numbered tens of thousands of 
members, we should not overlook the fact that from 
this “cream” of Jewish life, the percentage of those 
who stayed in Israel was incredibly small. 


That is why it is my contention that the process 
must begin with the Jewish life of the individual, 
be extended to the community, and only then will 
it continue as an extension to the State. It is not 
given to everyone to imagine or grasp the privilege 
of being able, after two thousand years, to take part 
in the upbuilding of Israel today nor to overcome 
the added difficulties which are faced by those who 
are in possession of a more or less permanent return 
ticket. But those of us who have come to live in 
Israel from the free countries know how much there 
is of satisfaction, excitement and interest never to 
be found in life “back home.” The speed with which 
things change, the countryside, possessions, standards 
of living and of achievement, leave no room for 
getting into a rut, not to mention “affairs,” elections, 
constant visits from trainees, students and ministers 
from the newly-emerging countries, with a flow of 
our best people constantly on the move doing Israel’s 
little bit to help them on their way. If and when 
we stop to think and balance the pros and cons, 
there is very little doubt that with all the difficulties 
which are not to be denied, the irritations and an- 
noyances of life in a society which has not yet 
evolved standards and traditions of approach, even 
of behavior and manners, we usually find that we 
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would not change it for the dull routine of any 
country however settled and advanced. 

There may be a lesson to be learnt from the fact 
that Eastern European immigrants were able to 
achieve all they did and integrate into the life of 
the country because their approach and outlook 
meant that they understood each other. On the other 
hand, Oriental immigrants have to this very day a 
feeling of dissatisfaction and of discrimination, which 
might have been avoided had a natural leadership 
of Oriental communities emerged able to integrate 
their own mass immigration. Similarly, it may well 
be necessary for settlers from the free countries to 
take a hand, to an ever-increasing extent, in the 
absorption and direction of immigration from their 
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countries, in order to ensure the highest degree of 
success. 

It was not mere chance that Labor Zionist repre- 
sentatives from the English-speaking countries felt 
impelled by the end of the 25th Zionist Congress 
to convene and discuss their place in the Movement 
and the part they can and should play in its future 
development. They felt that a new approach in 
keeping with present times and conditions is im- 
perative. Together with others who wish to adapt 
and change the forms and outlook to fit the times 
and conditions, a “new look” could be given the 
Movement, so that it is geared to tomorrow— 
not to yesterday, striding forward—instead of living 


backward! 


So Much Done — So Much To Do 


by Moshe Rivlin 


‘y TIMES the arguments on the status and viability 
of the World Zionist Organization, in them- 
selves constantly interesting and indicative of a 
living movement, are apt to make us forget the 
tremendous amount of work done by the Zionist 
Movement and the Jewish Agency—particularly 
during recent years. There are even some people 
prominent in public affairs who are not fully aware 
of the scope of activities carried out. It is not in- 
tended to give here a full report on all activities 
but we should like to make a brief summary of 
activities in Israel and abroad. 


The functions of the Zionist Movement may be 
divided into two general sections: (a) immigration, 
absorption and integration of immigrants, Youth 
Aliya and settlement; (b) education, organization, 
information, etc. In connection with matters of 
immigration and integration, it is worth mentioning 
the report of Dr. Isidore Lubin to the Jewish Agency 
in New York. Dr. Lubin, a well-known economist 
and statistician and at one time one of the assistants 
of President Roosevelt, was sent by the Jewish Agen- 
cy for Israel to study the work of the Agency. He 
made a comprehensive survey and in his report stated 
that he had been deeply impressed by the way new 
immigrants were received on arrival, conveyed to 
settlement areas, agricultural and otherwise, and 
provided with housing. All subsequent work in 
connection with their absorption and integration in 
the social and economic life of Israel, such as social 
services, medical attention, teaching the language, 
etc., seemed to him to be carried out most efficiently. 
The work was also on an extremely high level in 
agricultural settlements, including technical work 
such as agricultural planning, instruction, education, 
social institutions, and all else required to give them 


a sound start. In his opinion, all these things were 
being handled exceptionally well by able and ex- 
perienced people keenly aware of their responsibilities. 
The same applied to matters connected with Youth 
Immigration. Dr. Lubin considered that the budget 
of the Jewish Agency had been drawn up extremely 
well to conform to the requirements and compared 
it most favorably with the highest standards in 
America and in some instances found it far superior 
to those of some of the smaller states in the world. 
He concluded his report with the remark that except 
perhaps during the period of the New Deal in Wash- 
ington he had never yet come across such a capable 
and devoted band of workers as those working in 
the various departments of the Jewish Agency. We 
should do well to remember these opinions of a man 
universally acknowledged as an authority and objec- 
tive in his approach, for they refute some opinions 
expressed to the contrary. 


OME DETAILS are briefly given here about the work 

of the different departments. 

The Department of Immigration has organized the 
immigration of nearly a million Jews from about 
eighty countries. This was no easy matter, especially 
as most came from backward countries on whose 
clemency we were in many cases dependent in order 
to rescue them. Imagine what it means to plan and 
organize immigration when, on the one hand, we 
have no idea how many immigrants may turn up 
each month and, on the other hand, must get them 
to Israel as quickly as possible and avoid any delay 
in countries en route! From one day to the next— 
from the morning to the afternoon of the same day 
—our band of workers in various countries do not 
know just how many immigrants they will have to 
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handle: whether ten or a hundred. Yet this work has 
run smoothly during times of terrific pressure of im- 
migration and in times of comparative quiet. 

I am quite aware that there are those who complain 
that the Zionist Movement has devoted too much 
of its energies to bringing Jews from backward 
countries and has not been sufficiently active in en- 
couraging and organizing immigration from free 
countries. True, there has been some negligence in 
this matter in the past but recently work has been 
undertaken to bring about a significant increase in 
immigration from Western countries. This is, of 
course, only a beginning but immigration from 
Western countries can never be only a matter of 
interest to the organizational body itself. It is first 
and foremost a question of an extensive educational 
program and the Zionist Congress devoted much at- 
tention to this pressing problem. 

Closely bound up with the work of the Immigra- 
tion Department is that of the Absorption Depart- 
ment which receives the immigrant on his arrival 
in Israel and provides a roof over his head and all 
his necessities during the first days. It guides and 
helps the new immigrant and acquaints him with 
the new conditions he finds here. It is the one address 
to which hundreds of thousands of immigrants— 
not only those who have been here some months but 
even years—know that they can turn. The work 
of this department begins in the selection teams sent 
abroad. It continues with the important job of 
placing the immigrants in the country and here it 
must be remembered that each of these million im- 
migrants is an individual to be considered separately. 
Here are some figures: 135,000 immigrants were 
looked after and housed by the Social Service section 
of the Department; more than 38,000 have studied 
in Ulpanim; 128,000 housing units have been pro- 
vided for them in towns and villages. 


At times we hear of demonstrations on the part 
of one or other group of immigrants and of all kinds 
of complaints and resentment. Usually these com- 
plaints come from those who have not yet managed 
to find their place and people tend to forget the 
hundreds of thousands successfully integrated. The 
$0,000 still living in the maabaroth (transit camps) 
are brought to our notice, but what about the many 
temporary camps which have been closed? After 
all, there was a time when about a quarter of a 
million were in the maabaroth! 


ET us now look at the work of another depart- 
ment which is a great source of pride and satis- 
faction to us all—the Settlement Department. 
Just a short while ago Lachish celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of its establishment. More than 20,000 
people took part in these celebrations. They still 
found it hard to believe that only five years ago this 
whole area had been wasteland, and fully agreed 
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with the words of Ben-Gurion when he said: “Yo, 
have been here five years, I five hours—and I stijj 
feel as if I am dreaming!” 

Since the establishment of the State, this depart. 
ment has set up 440 settlements, absorbing 32,009 
families on the land, changing the map of the coun. 
try from the North to the Negev and completely 
reversing the situation in Israel from one of agri- 
cultural shortages to one of surpluses. The initiative 
shown in creating new industries in settlement areas 
such as Lachish, Taanach and Adullam is held up 
as an example in many of the newly-emerging coun. 
tries of the world. Representatives of the Settlement 
Department are today active in many new countries, 
sharing our considerable experience in all that js 
connected with agricultural settlement. 

The work of the Youth Aliya Department of the 
Jewish Agency is also included in these achievements, 
Since the beginning of the Youth Aliya movement, 
twenty-six years ago, more than 100,000 youngsters 
have been helped and educated, 70,000 of these since 
Statehood. Of this number, 70% were new im- 
migrants from Eastern communities. 


Hundreds of thousands visit Israel and see its con- 
struction in full swing, the creative enthusiasm, the 
absorption of the immigrants from many countries 
All this has been achieved, for the most part, by the 
devoted and pioneering work and endeavors of the 
Zionist movement. 

Let us turn to the Jewish Agency’s Diaspora de- 
partments. First of all, the Youth and Pioneer De- 
partment. This department can show a proud list 
of achievements in recent years. Outstanding among 
them is the first World Conference of Jewish Youth. 
Representatives of many and various organizations 
of Jewish youth were convened in Israel from every 
part of the world. Among these were organizations 
which had never belonged to the Zionist Movement 
but answered the call of the Department and wert 
ready to follow its lead in fostering an interest in 
Israel and in the learning of Hebrew. Many have 
come to take part in courses and seminars, so that 
Israel is becoming the center of Jewish educational 
activities. This Conference was subsequently fol- 
lowed by a recent Convention of Jewish youth or- 
ganizations initiated by the Jewish Agency in Amer- 
ica and aimed at the extension of these activities. 

This Department has a twofold function. On the 
one hand, it supports and encourages pioneering 
youth movements in Israel and in the Diaspora and, 
on the other, fosters the interest and promotes the 
influence of Israel in all Jewish youth movements 
There are now 83,000 members of the Zionist Youth 
Movement throughout the world, but the Depart- 
ment has contact with half a million Jewish young: 
sters. 

In the special Institute for Leaders, training for 
work abroad, about 2,000 young people from 38 
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countries have finished the one-year course; about 
7,000 youngsters from 23 countries have taken part 
jn the summer and winter camps and institutes or- 
ganized in Israel by the Department. At one time 
only a few hundred young people would come; to- 
day their number runs into thousands and would-be 
participants have to be refused. 


THERE ARE two separate Departments of Education 
and Culture abroad; one, general; the other, 
religious. 

The Zionist Executive does not claim to be able 
to manage all educational activities throughout the 
Diaspora but it is the duty of the Zionist Movement 
to encourage and extend Jewish education and to 
ensure that Israel occupies its rightful position with- 
in it; to train suitable teachers and to send them 
wherever needed; to supervise the work of Hebrew 
teachers and to supply textbooks; to work towards 
the spread of the Hebrew language, organizing Bible 
classes and courses also for adults. These Depart- 
ments are in Constant touch with more than 20,000 
schools abroad and 200 local teachers have been sent 
from Israel to aid in this work. Hundreds have par- 
ticipated in the teachers’ seminars of the Depart- 
ments and thousands have taken part in short 
seminars. 


the remarkable work done in recent years. 
confirm the need to do still more, but this is not 
just a problem concerning the Zionist Organization 
in Jerusalem; it must be backed by a strong move- 
ment which regards Jewish education, the organiza- 
tion of Zionist youth and immigration as its func- 
tion together with all activities of fund raising, Bond 
sales, investment in Israel and rallying the Jewish 
people everywhere round the State of Israel. 
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Today those who previously depreciated Hebrew 


education are now fully aware of its necessity. There 
still remains much to be done in this sphere. Organi- 
zations in the golah which before had remained aloof 
from such matters are today ready to discuss ways 
and means of increasing Jewish education. 


The facts mentioned above are proof enough of 
They 


In recent years the Jewish Agency has faced criti- 


cal financial problems. The Agency has not received 


full monetary support for all its monumental tasks 


and has fallen into debt—a burden which inevitably 
hinders developments, 


While it cannot be denied 
that the Jewish Agency has accomplished great 
things, it has unfortunately not always enjoyed the 
full support of all Zionists abroad. The problem is 
not one of ideology: it is one of Zionist practice com- 
bining ideology with daring and rewarding action. 


From Congress to Actions Committee 


by Itzhak Korn 


[ Is now three months since the 25th Zionist Con- 

gress and the meeting of the Zionist Actions 
Committee is due to be held very soon. This meet- 
ing will be a continuation of the last session of the 
Congress at which it was decided that the Actions 
Committee would undertake the final appointment 
of the Jewish Agency Executive, the distribution 
of posts in the Executive, as well as determine the 
future plan of activities. 


Zionist public opinion will surely never approve 
that the Actions Committee—the supreme body 
functioning from Congress to Congress—should oc- 
cupy itself mainly with such matters as the distribu- 
tion of portfolios when we face grave issues far more 
important than routine affairs. The 25th Zionist 
Congress has again shown that there can be no doubts 
as to the role of the Zionist Movement, which is 
today the most powerful factor for organizing the 
Jews in the Diaspora and maintaining their contact 
with the State of Israel. Nor can Congress be said 
to have made things any easier for Zionists. On the 
contrary, it has imposed additional responsibility 
upon them. For, besides clarifying the necessity of 
the Zionist Movement, it has compelled Zionists to 


consider whether the Zionist camp can carry out its 
obligations. Are we all sufficiently aware of the 
gravity of the situation in the gola and of the State 
in its development? Will the 25th Zionist Congress 
be just an impressive episode in our lives after which 
we shall lapse again into the unexciting, unchanging 
routine, or will it be more than just a memorable 
occasion, providing a driving force for advancing 
and bettering many vital spheres of activity and liv- 
ing up to the tasks ahead? Only in this spirit can 
the real importance of the approaching meeting of 
the Zionist Actions Committee be truly assessed. 


T CANNOT be denied that Congress prepared the 

ground for a large scale all-out drive of education 
and cultural activity among Jewish communities 
abroad, for imbuing the youth with Jewish consci- 
ousness, deepening the values of Judaism and spread- 
ing the knowledge and culture of the Hebrew 
language. We are beginning to realize that these 
activities, while extending beyond the scope of our 
routine work, are the pillars of strength upon which 
our future as a nation is dependent. 


We must not delude ourselves into underestimat- 
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ing the wave of assimilation in all Jewish communi- 
ties of the Diaspora threatening Jewish survival. 
Only the Zionist Movement is capable of stemming 
the tide. We have to face the fact that if social 
and spiritual contacts between world Jewry and the 
State are not assiduously cultivated they might be 
completely disrupted. Who can foresee conditions 
in 1980 or 2000 when a new generation grows up 
without any feeling of national heritage and lacking 
the spirit of continuity of our age-old Jewish values 
which have kept us as one people, despite our dis- 
persal to all corners of the world? A fateful respon- 
sibility devolves upon the Zionist Movement for the 
future of the Jews in the Diaspora and their contact 
with the State of Israel. 

Unfortunately at such momentous times, when 
the Zionist Movement should be in a position to meet 
these trials, it is not financially equipped for the 
task. No line can be drawn between the vital prob- 
lems facing the Zionist Movement in the Diaspora 
and the State and between its financial ability to 
execute these tasks; if the resources are not forth- 
coming all our work is imperiled. 


The whole question of material contributions of 
world Jewry—which is one of the most important 
instruments for financing the creative projects car- 
ried out in Israel—did not form the subject of any 
of the main discussions of the 25th Zionist Congress. 
This might possibly be justified on the grounds that 
the intention was to make the agenda of the Congress 
one of immigration and absorption and, for this 
reason, budgetary matters of the Jewish Agency and 
matters concerning the various financial campaigns 
were thrust aside. However, only a short interval 
after the Congress, when the people responsible faced 
the prospect of implementing the resolutions, the 
realistic financial picture of the Zionist Movement 
indicated that there is reason for serious anxiety. The 
availability of a considerable portion of the current 
budget of the Jewish Agency is doubtful, and it is 
in no position to finance the implementation of the 
resolutions—neither in the sphere of construction 
work in Israel itself nor in the sphere of cultural and 
spiritual activities in the Diaspora. Moreover, be- 
cause of lack of financial resources we are confronted 
with the imminent collapse of a large number of 
projects, which were the pride of the Zionist Move- 
ment. 


"THE AGRICULTURAL settlements were one of the 

greatest and most significant achievements of the 
Zionist Movement and the State. I refer to those 
hundreds of new settlements and tens of thousands 
of settlers who were directed to agricultural work 
in the fields of Israel. This project is however in- 
complete. Nearly 400 million Israel pounds are re- 
quired to complete it. Any delay is liable to prevent 
development. Any delay is also liable to cause the 
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failure of a number of these villages. Does worl 
Jewry not realize the terrible responsibility which 
it bears for these tens of thousands of destitute 
families who were brought to Israel without oy 
being able, alone, to equip them with the necessary 
means of production, minimum suitable housing, and 
to enable them to rear and educate their—often larg 
—families? Who will bring the call of the ney 
immigrants to all corners of the Diaspora, to Zionist 
and other Jews, in order to make them alive to this 
responsibility? 

Unfortunately, considering the depleted incom 
from appeals—despite the vital needs of settlement 
and absorption—it appears that a section of Jewry 
in the Diaspora do contribute, generously and will- 
ingly, in times of trouble and crises, as in times of 
war or infiltrator sorties, but shows some indifference 
in times of peace. However, the tremendous under. 
taking of settlement is of no less importance than 
any security measure: in the long run it is a security 
issue of the highest importance. 

Not only are there difficulties in the agricultural 
settlements, but of no less concern is the inability 
to meet the elementary needs of the waves of im- 
migration which, fortunately, continues to increas 
in recent years. During the last few months large 
numbers are coming to Israel to seek a haven here 
and this puts us in mind, to a certain extent, of 
those days of the Zionist Movement when it helped 
and directed a mass return of Jews to their homeland, 

It is possible that our tale of need and call for help 
to World Jewry might give rise to doubts and keep 
middle-class Jewry and others in the professions, 
trades and crafts from coming here. They might 
wonder if there is a place for them in Israel when 
there is such a crying need to help the new immi- 
grants who are arriving without any means of liveli- 
hood. They can be emphatically assured that there 
is no inconsistency in asserting that there is room 
and opportunity for their successful absorption in 
Israel. Our economy has reached a high stage of 
development and Israel is in need of professional and 
administrative forces as well as trained and experi- 
enced men and scientists in all fields of productive 
and economic life. With the added expansion of 
Israel’s economic spheres the demand for such people 
will continue to grow. While mass immigration will 
continue to be the mainstay of our national policy, 
it should not overshadow the fact that the State 
requires educated, trained and experienced men in 
order to further our economy and develop it to bring 
us in line with the most advanced nations. 

With this in view and in order to help and facili- 
tate the absorption of middle-class and professional 
people, the 25th Zionist Congress decided to create 
a joint authoritative body of the Government and 
the Jewish Agency to work together for the absorp- 





tion of such immigrants. Such a joint authority is 
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, welcome innovation and for years the Zionist 
Movement abroad has anticipated having one body 
of the Agency and the Government responsible for 
the absorption of such immigrants. The Zionist 
Actions Committee must devote the attention it de- 
grves to this vital question. On no account must 
it be left in the form of a resolution but must take 
concrete form and a detailed plan of absorption and 
integration must be drawn up. 


N RECOGNIZING the valuable and indispensable 

work of the Zionist Movement, we should do well 
to review the events of the Congress and, if faults 
are apparent, let us learn from and be guided by 
them. 

It might seem to be merely a “technical” matter 
but we dare not underestimate the negative aspect 
of the Congress dispersing without a final decision 
on the distribution of posts in the Jewish Agency 
Executive. Unfortunately, the last night of the 
Congress proved that the Zionist leadership was un- 
able to overcome its serious internal difficulties in 
that it did not succeed in finding a balance between 
the various claims; and the inability of the delegates 
to elect a Zionist Executive and to distribute the 
appointments highlights the crisis taking place in 
Zionist leadership. 

It is no secret that the Movement placed great 
hopes in this Congress. It was hoped that Zionism 
would emerge strengthened by a clarification of its 
role, the definition of its tasks, and with a strength- 
ening and expansion of its Executive by the addition 
of new Jewish bodies. One of the main purposes 
before the Congress was the expansion of the Move- 
ment by the addition of general Jewish organizations 
prepared to accept the program of the Zionist or- 
ganization. At this stage, the need is for a strong 
and influential leadership to head the Zionist organi- 
zation, and in this connection the role played by the 
Ihud Olami/Mapai in the 25th Zionist Congress is 
worthy of recognition in its responsible approach to 
the future of the Movement and to the structure of 
the Executive. Showing its readiness to yield in 
interparty negotiations, Ihud Olami/Mapai did not 
stop with a bare theoretical approach but proved 
the seriousness of its intentions by giving up three 
departments which it headed before the Congress 
and suggested the transfer of these departments to 
representatives of other organizations in order to 
avoid any split in the Zionist Movement. Ihud 
Olami/Mapai also invested great efforts in convinc- 
ing one of its leading members, Mr. Moshe Sharett, 
to join the Executive of the Jewish Agency—an ad- 
dition which means considerable reinforcement and 
added weight both to the Zionist leadership and to 
the Zionist Movement. 

Without going into the details of the controversy 
which broke out at the end of the Congress on the 
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question of the structure of the Executive, emphasis 
should be placed on the irresponsibility displayed by 
those parties which, in spite of being minorities, 
refused to join the Zionist Executive and hindered 
the negotiations for setting up the Eexecutive by the 
implacability of their claims and led to the regret- 
table and unusual ending of the Congress. It is for 
us to see to it that the coming meeting of the Actions 
Committee, which is entrusted with the task of de- 
termining this matter, will not repeat what hap- 
pened on the last day of the Congress. 

It is impossible to address the Zionist public when 
misunderstandings and controversies about the struc- 
ture of the Zionist Executive fill the agenda. It is 
up to us to suggest proposals for the distribution 
of appointments in the Executive which shall be 
agreed to by all, or proposals based on the agreement 
of a substantial majority, and to free the discussions 
of the Actions Committee from the difficult impasse 
in which it has been placed as a result of an internal 
group conflict. We must avoid placing too much 
value on small personal affairs and return to the main 
issue which is of the gravest concern—organizing the 
Jews in the Diaspora, helping the State, and seeking 
to achieve the maximum response to the urgent need 
for funds to finance the program of the Zionist 
Movement. 
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The Idea of Labor Reviewed 


by Nathan 


HE ATTITUDE towards work in the renascent 
Jewish homeland involved new social, ideological 
and ethical concepts for the pioneers who set out to 
create a firmly-rooted Jewish society in Palestine. 
Necessity demanded that such a society should be 
based on a working-class dedicated to types of labor 
and organization outside the normal Jewish experi- 
ence in the Diaspora. The very fact that necessity 
dictated such a development gave it moral impetus. 
The principles of this new ethical system of the 
Jewish workers were explained in brilliant language 
by A. D. Gordon. He interpreted work as spring- 
ing from man’s existence in a world in which noth- 
ing was provided for him, aside from what he created 
by means of his own efforts: these brought him 
into contact with the vast treasures of nature. He 
also visualized work as the foundation of all human 
attainments, whether social, political or cultural. Its 
function could be compared to that of language in 
man’s spiritual life. Language is the basis of any 
great book, providing both its spiritual nourishment 
and its expression. Work is the root from which 
springs every great achievement; without it, nothing 
can come to flower. Manual labor—above all, agri- 
culture—is of supreme significance, since it brings 
man into direct touch with nature. 

Thus, the return to Israel was not only the rebirth 
of a nation returning to the historic land of its birth 
and talking again its own language; it was also a 
return to the elemental sources of human life. Only 
work could forge a link with the universe; the 
country and its treasures belonged not to those who 
owned it but to those who performed its labor. 

From this combination of social considerations and 
moral aims originated the ideas and the emotional 
and moral appeal of the Zionist Workers’ Movement. 
No other Jewish workers’ movement—neither the 
Bund nor any other—had ever developed such a 
combination of ideals: the others had been concerned 
only with the strength and status of the Jewish 
worker. No other Jewish movement offered a new 
way of life as glamorous or complex. It provided 
both an ultimate goal and an understanding of day- 
to-day aims. As a consequence, it had considerable 
influence on the life of the individual and on his 
principles. 

But to understand the present generation we must 
go a step further in analyzing the human aspect of 
labor. As previously explained, the basis of this 
philosophy is that nature’s yields are in themselves 
insufficient for man’s existence and he cannot satisfy 
his needs without making supreme efforts. Work, 
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therefore, involves arduous effort and anxieties born 
of necessity. It should be noted that the social poy. 
erty of the workers, due to their lack of property, 
can of itself have a moral effect. 

Socialist doctrine recognized this status of labor 
as principally an expression of poverty and calling 
for its alleviation. But, by investing labor with an 
ethical significance, our workers’ movement inter. 
preted such hardship as beyond mere necessity and 
made labor something desirable. It was concerned 
not only with alleviating hardship: the very acts of 
striving and of effort were considered in themselves 
to have great ethical and cultural values. 


HIS brings us to a second aspect of labor. Work 

is directed effort towards a certain goal—to gain 
means of subsistence, to build and establish enter. 
prises. It is not an activity fulfilling itself in the 
process, as may be said, for instance, of “play” which 
fulfills itself in its own exertions. Because work is 
imbued with positive aims it can be organized, spe- 
cific skills developed. Within our workers’ move- 
ment, emphasis was laid on labor as a moral at- 
tribute; the results were not as important as the 
activity itself. Work was evaluated not according 
to its utilitarian purpose or skill, but because it was 
derived from the general historical and fundamental 
condition of mankind. Thus, labor was seen a 
having great educational and psychological value 
providing an outlet for man’s latent abilities and 
as a means of self-expression. 

According to A. D. Gordon, through man’s work 
he is in touch with parts of his universe and he 
acquires these as part of his field of activity and 
environment. Thus, in this respect labor may be 
considered as the basis of mastery over the world 
and may be said to give men rights over the terri- 
tory where they live; work creates political privileges 
and national ownership. (The Socialist movement 
has always judged the value of production accord- 
ing to the work entailed.) 

To a certain degree, work is a manifestation of 
the social life of mankind just as family life is the 
first expression of the individual. But, just as his- 
torical conditions influence the destiny of the family, 
so do historical conditions affect the course of his 
work. The Socialist movement was conceived on 
the eve of the industrial revolution, when the great 
repercussions of this revolution were yet unknown. 
Obviously, owing to prevailing conditions, the 
movement concentrated on the hardships inherent 
in work, although actually Marx’s whole philosophy 
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was predicated on the belief that work in itself, in 
its actual practice, was the factor that shaped history. 

The emphasis on the ethical aspects of work and 
the resulting social conclusions contained in the 
original ideology of the Zionist Workers’ Movement 
were formulated before the recent technical and 
industrial changes. It can be said, therefore, with 
acertain degree of justice, that an aura of roman- 
ticism surrounded its concept of labor. 

Despite subsequent improvements in technology, 
it is obvious that man cannot exist in this world 
without creating, without having a hand in natural 
processes—in other words, without working. The 
results of technology may be summed up as neces- 
stating greater power of invention in creating tech- 
nological machinery to make much manual labor 
superfluous. Technology also opened up prospects 
of relieving hardship and of obviating the back- 
breaking effort of physical labor. People began to 
view such labor as a passing phase soon to be com- 
pletely overcome by technology. 

The new era has also facilitated the search for 
means of existence and, through new machinery 
and instruments, has created barriers separating 
man from direct personal contact with nature. The 
vast attainments made possible through machinery 
depend upon the existence of these barriers. Thus, 
it has come about that work which once brought 
us into direct personal contact with our environment 
is now rejected as undesirable: the new concept of 
work is of a technique with far-reaching objectives 
requiring instruments and machinery. Each in- 
dividual can only see his work in his own particular 
section of this vast combined process. 

Social results of this technology have been the 
tendency towards mechanization, the trend of ever 
larger sections of the population to seek “white 
collar” jobs, the growing importance of professional 
and technological knowledge. The workers’ class, 
formerly seen in Israel as the “‘salt of the earth” is 
now a springboard from which to rise in social status 
through study. Latest investigations show that 
children of working-class parents are even further 
removed from the working-class than are children 
of non-working-class families: they are imbued 
with social and technical ambitions. 


HE LaBoR MOvEMENT must become fully aware 

of these changing conditions and the problems 
to which they give rise and must not just adhere 
to yesterday’s concepts. We must ask ourselves 
whether these concepts have anything more to give 
us today. Is it sheer romanticism to stand on the 
fringe of the technological revolution and to en- 
deavor to find new concepts of work? 

It is evident that the term “work” has come to 
have a broader meaning, and the name “worker” 
can no longer be applied only to a person doing 
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physical labor. Everything constitutes work if it 
requires creative activity and initiative, not just ac- 
cepting things as ready-made. It must be remarked 
that manual labor is still representative of the word 
“work;” as long as this is the case, all other work, 
while real, is incidental, included in the cycle but 
not an original part of it. 

In the State of Israel it has been accepted till now 
that only manual labor is capable of bringing the 
workers together and unifying them, and that this 
is the only decisive factor in building up of society 
in the form of the kibbutz, kvutza or moshav. On 
the other hand, professional workers are inclined to 
draw professional distinctions, thereby promoting 
economic and social processes which lead to divisions 
of labor, and all that this entails. Manual labor— 
and above all agricultural labor—are still unique 
in this that they bring people closer to one another 
and do not divide them. 

In this connection, there is also a class factor to 
a certain extent. Professional people not engaged 
in manual labor tend to attach greater value to needs 
and demands—to what Thorstein Veblen called 
“conspicuous consumption.” Professionals not do- 
ing manual labor have a tendency not to see the 
social character of their work, i.e., its value for so- 
ciety as a whole, nor do they realize that it is this 
society in its present form which has made possible 
their professional work and enabled them to train 
themselves for it. There can never be work except 
within society and according to the historical and 
human demands of society. To put it more pre- 
cisely, a man who has not done manual labor may 
not be mindful of the social character of labor. A 
factor, mentioned previously, regarding the way 
children of laborers are drifting away from their 
parents’ way of life and also from their ideology, 
goes to prove that it is quite easy to overlook the 
social character of an activity when this activity 
does not entail manual labor. 

The whole question, however, is a much wider 
one, touching upon the form taken by the culture 
of mankind in this technological age, and the sources 
nourishing this culture. It is worthwhile remarking 
—although it may sound somewhat romantic—that 
culture always has a distinct formula, a regularity 
and a style of life. Culture does not derive from 
professional activity: such activity is limited to its 
end product and the time devoted to its execution. 
Nor can culture be created when there is distinct 
separation between the work of the individual and 
the final achievement of the whole. Only when 
man’s work as regards duration, earnings and re- 
sults are a true reflection of his life—not just purely 
professional and economic—is there a possibility of 
cultural creativity and the formation of a style of 
living. 

Looking at it from another standpoint, it may 
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be said that when an individual goes beyond the 
private borders of his own individuality and can 
influence the general public—as was the case of the 
aristocracy in their time—they can create culture 
as a way of life. Herein lie the social and spiritual 
reasons why a culture emanates from people who 
are deeply rooted in their lives and work, and who 
have no fixed or clear dividing line between their 
work and their leisure, neither as regards time nor 
interests. This explains why the culture of the peas- 
ant-farmers is so marked in some peoples, because 
the farmers are mostly human beings whose lives as 
individuals and as workers are fused together to a 
certain extent, even though this fusion may not be 
absolutely harmonious. 

The technological era and the activities of the 
people within it—as long as their activities can be 
considered as coming under the heading of work— 
are not such as tend to create a style of life com- 
parable to the combined and interwoven interests 
of the individual and the general public. A pro- 
fessional man in the technological era is more in- 
clined to see his work as a useful professional activ- 
ity leading to a certain result. 

The culture of Europe is still nurtured from pre- 
vious sources and, therefore, has the cultural pat- 
terns of former times, but this is slowly being eroded 
away by technology, with its marked effects on style 
and man’s ideas. Even the villages cannot avoid 
change. In the countries of Africa and Asia, the 
demarcation line of this change is very much more 
marked, because the difference between the historical 
culture and technological approach is very much 
greater than in Europe. 


The State of 
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[N THE face of such tremendous and decisiy, 

changes, man and his culture face the problem of 
creating a new professional atmosphere in society, 
ie., one that can still retrieve and preserve for labor 
the human element of work. 

It is also a law of nature that utility for its ows 
sake cannot create a culture; culture is not a “ug. 
ful” manifestation. It must be a serene develop. 
ment. Obviously, when the approach is not merely 
a utilitarian one, there are hopes of the emergence 
of a culture for all mankind. As long as the Israel 
Workers’ Movement draws its inspiration from the 
fact that it is closely linked to work as a human 
necessity—and not just as a technical professional 
requirement—it must try to impress on modern s0- 
ciety the supreme importance of personal respons- 
bility and of a close bond between man and his 
work. Work must not be considered just as an irk. 
some duty or hardship, but an activity with signif- 
cance and purpose in itself. In this respect, the 
technological trend is contrary to this precept of 
work for its own sake: apparently there is no avoid- 
ing this. 

The workers’ lot in the technological era is im- 
proving from the professional point of view but, as 
long as the Movement is imbued with the “human 
ideal” and does not just represent general interests, 
it is incumbent upon it to formulate a new concept 
of work. This formula will be drawn from the 
roots of the Movement itself, but the new concept 
of work will have to be compatible with current 
conditions and the problems of today’s generation. 
The Israel Labor Movement must find a new ex- 
pression for its traditional concepts. 


the Kibbutz 


by Michael Cohen 


HE CONFERENCE of the Kibbutz Meuhad* in 
1960 brought to mind Itzhak Maor’s article 

on the “Kibbutz and the State” which appeared in 
the March 1960 issue of the Jewish Frontier (“Israel 
Seen From Within”). In spite of differing ideological 
and political approaches, the attitudes of some of the 
main speakers at this conference and of the above 
article were in many ways similar: the kibbutz is 
an idealistic oasis in the desert of today’s materialistic 
world; whatever the kibbutz does is right, but there 
is not enough support from the leadership of the 
country or the workers; therefore, the Kibbutz 
Movement has remained smaller and weaker than it 


* Federation of kibbutzim. 


should be. In other words, whatever is wrong is 
due to someone else or lack of appreciation by others. 

It is true that we think of ourselves as showing 
the way to a new society. We have not discarded 
our belief that by our lives we are in some way 
helping to develop society. I suppose most haverim 
of kibbutzim, when their protective cynical skin 
has been pierced would admit to being idealists. We 
believe, too, in “‘self-realization” and it is absurd 
for people who believe in this principle to put any 
blame for their own difficulties on others. 

The real questions are internal. What has gone 
wrong? Why do more people not come to join us? 
Why are a larger percentage of members dissatisfied 
than in previous decades? Is it something in the 
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sructure of the kibbutz itself, or have members 
heen influenced by the general atmosphere in the 
country? Finally, can the situation be changed and 
how? 

Of course, some people will ask why I think that 
anything has gone wrong and insist that everything 
in the garden is lovely. They will point out that 
no other way of living offers such full mutual aid, 
curity, or is so socially satisfying, while at the 
same time fulfilling the most important functions 
needed by the State and the Zionist Movement. 
These people may be right, but the snag is that all 
this has not helped to increase the membership of 
the kibbutzim nor strengthened their influence in 
the country. Proportionately, we have declined in 
number from about 10% of the population in 1948 
to 5% in 1960; in spite of the fact that many kib- 
butz members are in important offices in the country, 
the influence of the Movement as such has declined. 


HE REASONS for all this have been stated before 

and are not too far to find. Before, when every- 
thing was voluntary, there was no better way of 
organizing voluntary action than the kibbutz. Thus, 
we took the lead in settlement in dangerous areas, 
in the formation of an army, in immigration, and 
everything else that had to be done at any particular 
time. The structure was particularly suited for this. 
A man could go off on a mission without having 
to make complicated arrangements for his family. 
He knew that his wife would not go hungry in his 
absence, and that his children would receive proper 
attention and education. He could face the most 
dangerous tasks with the same confidence. 

All this, of course, made the Kibbutz Movement 
into the elite of the country. Kibbutz members felt 
great pride in this. There was hardly an achievement 
in which the kibbutz had not participated. Not 
only did the Jewish leadership of the day mobilize 
the kibbutz for important tasks, the Movement 
itself created the tasks, formulated many of the aims 
and achieved them. The individual member, even 
if his was one of the quiet jobs in the fields at home, 
felt strongly the leading position of the kibbutz, 
both in Palestine and in world Jewry. Moreover, 
he enjoyed the romantic esteem in which his way 
of life was held. Without including a majority of 
the people, the movement could nevertheless claim 
to be one of the main influences in shaping Eretz 
Yisrael and world Jewry, especially Jewish youth 
within the Zionist Movement. 

Apart from the Jewish scene, the world in general 
had need of Aalutziut. Life was a serious matter 
in the interwar years. The workers were struggling 
bitterly for a higher standard of living against the 
threat of mass unemployment. Later, they had to 
fight just to survive in the slums of many countries. 
With the rise of Communism and Fascism, even 
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those who would not otherwise have examined po- 
litical questions were forced to define their attitude. 
The condition of humanity cultivated seriousness of 
thought. It was congenial to search for solutions 
to the world’s problems. The trend of thought was 
opposed to concentrating too much on one’s self 
and one’s own career. In spite of the many dis- 
appointments which Socialism faced during the 
period, it was still possible to be optimistic about a 
Socialist solution and a large part of the more intel- 
lectual youngsters of the time were drawn to the 
Socialist camp, working for an aim outside of their 
own egos. There were also demands for practical 
steps, whether in the fight against Fascism by po- 
litical and propaganda action, or in Abyssinia and 
Spain. 

This general atmosphere contributed to the at- 
traction of the kibbutz form of organization, which 
for Jews constituted the consummation of their 
Zionist and Socialist ideals. Both as regards the 
world in general and from the purely Jewish point 
of view, the kibbutz fitted into the picture. 

Since the last war and the establishment of the 
State, the whole situation has changed. In Israel, 
the need for voluntary leadership in action has all 
but disappeared. The State has the power and the 
means to perform all those national tasks which were 
once undertaken largely by the kibbutz. Hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants are available for settling 
the land, even if some go reluctantly to the villages 
and even if the population of these villages may 
take years to stabilize itself. There is very little 
need for romantic immigration; the army is an arm 
of the State, with no room for the volunteer 
Palmach* system with its secret training in the kib- 
butzim. Although the kibbutz leads as far as settle- 
ment on the more dangerous borders is concerned, 
it is by no means unique any more, and other forms 
of settlement also exist in the Negev and Galilee. 


It is true that a larger proportion of kibbutz mem- 
bers serve in important offices than any other section 
of the country, but somehow or other these people 
on the whole are not considered as having been 
contributed by the kibbutz movement as such, nor, 
in my opinion do they consider themselves in that 
light; at any rate, those who are members of Mapai. 
They are individuals of ability chosen in the same 
way as other individuals from town without neces- 
sarily feeling that they represent a particular way 
of life. I am not sure if one could tell any more 
by the way a man behaves in his work, in his ap- 
proach to the people and things around him, if he 
comes from a kibbutz or not. 

All that I have written till now goes to prove that 
a lot of the aims for which the kibbutz was estab- 
lished have been fulfilled and there is no need any 


* The commando force of the Israel Army of Defense. 
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more for a structure built to perform deeds which 
afe not now demanded. 


OWEVER, another thread of thought has always 

run through the Kibbutz Movement. We always 
believed our way of life was pointing the way to a 
better organization for living for the whole of hu- 
manity. This has no connection with the Zionist 
tasks we undertook. This is something general and 
permanent. It is in this light that the kibbutz must 
judge itself and prove itself. 

The question is: What is a better organization 
for living? Our answer has been that it means a 
way of life where exploitation of one man by another 
is cut down to a minimum; where, by public own- 
ership, greater economic strength can be achieved 
than by other methods of organization; where there 
is an intrinsic equality in the treatment of each in- 
dividual; where there is complete mutual aid and 
economic security; and where, by means of all this, 
the individual can develop his personality to the full 
at work and in his private life. Furthermore, al- 
though not all would agree, most of us believe that 
the kibbutz is not meant to be for the small minority 
of the elite. It can contain nearly every type of 
individual and find him a niche. Because of this 
and because of its superiority as an economic unit 
and way of living, the kibbutz will eventually at- 
tract the masses and become, so to speak, a normal 
way of living. Today, the kibbutz can only be 
judged according to the above ideals and hopes, and 
therefore by the satisfaction it gives to its inhabit- 
ants, and by the impact, one way or another, it has 
on outsiders. 

It seems to me that it is just on these points that 
the leadership of the kibbutz movements has not 
concentrated. Instead, they are worried about fac- 
tors which have their place in history but not in 
modern life. One vexing example is hired labor. 
The leadership of all movements is continuously at- 
tacking hired labor in the kibbutzim, with the 
knowledge that every kibbutz which cannot get its 
work done without it, hires labor; and rightly so, 
both from the selfish and national points of view. 
The whole idea of non-exploitation of hired labor is 
based on a faulty economic philosophy expounded 
by Marx, and to an extent misinterpreted later. 
There are also other examples of comparatively minor 
issues receiving too much concentration, to the ex- 
clusion of more basic difficulties. 

If our way of life is to prove itself, we have to 
show that economically we are stronger than other 
methods of organization for work and life, not mere- 
ly that the kibbutz was the best method of reclaim- 
ing the soil, or the cheapest settlement process for 
the State. We have to demonstrate that it gives 
its members a higher comparative standard of living 
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and gives them that standard in such a way as t 
make them feel satisfied and independent. 


It might be thought from the trend of this articl, 
that the kibbutz should forget national tasks and 
concentrate exclusively on its own development, 
This is by no means so. In fact, just the opposite 
is the case. No section of a nation can achieve lead. 
ership within that nation without undertaking what 
may be termed general duties. If we examine the 
rise of different classes in various countries during 
their history, we shall find that the ruling class not 
only held the wealth of the country, but also un 
dertook responsibility for the most difficult tasks of 
their state; for only thus could they ensure their 
position. Although the Kibbutz Movement cannot 
claim to be a class in the same sense, it certainly 
will not be able to continue to expand or even to 
exist, if it is not prepared to play a central part 
in solving general problems, whether these be the 
settlement of the Negev (not necessarily by kib- 
butzim), the army, or absorption of new immigrants 
into the country by helping to develop their towns 
and villages. In this last respect, the kibbutzim, e- 
pecially in the districts far removed from Israel's 
center, have actually played a very important part, 
which I am sure will eventually bring its own 
rewards. The new towns of the Galilee and Bet 
Sha’an valley, for instance, were developed and stab- 
ilized mainly by kibbutzim through their district 
councils; these organized the new industries and 
building plans, and sent their members to become 
mayors, labor officers and social welfare workers. 


This is the type of action which ought to be en- 
couraged even more. It benefits not only the im- 
migrants, but also creates a large stable population 
in the area which will ultimately benefit the kib- 
butzim themselves, giving a wider social environ- 
ment and creating new markets for their produce. 


THREE big difficulties have to be met. One is that 

the newcomers do not join the kibbutzim; the 
second, that the actual social intermingling is taking 
a long time to come about; and, third, one of the 
main sources of livelihood in the new towns is work 
in the kibbutzim, many of which are opposed in 
principle to hiring labor. 

I believe that a positive policy of employing per- 
manent labor from among the new immigrants 
would go a long way to helping in all these prob- 
lems. Naturally, all employment of labor would 
help the economic development of the new towns. 
But I have found that, insofar as any advance has 
been made in social intercourse, it has only been 
through contact between permanent workers and 
kibbutz members who work with them. So, for 
instance, in the case of my own kibbutz, we have 
been invited to bar mitzvot, weddings and brit cere- 
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nonies by men who have worked with us for seven 
years, and we in turn have invited them to our 
smbot. These same people, in large degree because 
they have a stable livelihood, are active in the Party, 
ind through that, we also have a certain social con- 
tact with them. I do not want to exaggerate this 
nor minimize the difficulties of really close contact 
between a kibbutz of European Jews and people 
from a completely different background and stand- 
ard of living. However, a start has been made and 
as the years pass there will be a greater feeling of 
equality. 

] cannot imagine many of today’s immigrants 
joining kibbutzim. Their children might, if they 
see that the kibbutz can offer them more with greater 
freedom. One basic need is that they should know 
what the kibbutz is like, by close contact with mem- 
bers and children. The only way to achieve this is 
to bring the children from the new towns into the 
kibbutz schools whether they be district schools to 
which a whole group of kibbutzim send their chil- 
dren, or the local kibbutz school. The difficulties 
involved here are also tremendous, but in some areas 
a modest start has been made in this direction; and 
if the trend grows it can change the whole outlook 
of the coming generation—both of the kibbutzim 
and the new towns. 


I believe that if we concentrated on the above 
points, not only would we satisfy our own needs 
but we would attract new members and groups more 
easily. For, after all, every way of life which claimed 
to be universal and permanent, and which has suc- 
ceeded in becoming the recognized way of living of 
large masses, has attracted the people because it of- 
fered them a means of raising their standard of liv- 
ing and obtaining a little more freedom. 


$ A consumers’ society, the kibbutz must not only 

supply its members’ requirements, it must do so 
ina style which suits these members. This is a diffi- 
cult problem in an equalitarian society, in which 
individual salaries are not paid. To analyze the 
question properly would need a separate article, but 
I wish here to touch on one or two points. 


As the economy develops, the individual demands 
a greater freedom of choice in what he receives. 
However, because of its history, the kibbutz is used 
to supplying goods directly to its members—and 
mainly standard goods. In the early days, it was 
not a problem; for everyone was satisfied with the 
same simple needs, whether in clothing, furniture or 
small luxuries such as cigarettes. Nowadays, the 
demands are more varied and tastes more developed. 
Because of the difficulty of satisfying so many dif- 
ferent tastes by direct supply, a method of crediting 
the individual member with a sum of money which 
he can use, within certain limits, as he sees fit, has 
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been worked out, and seems to work fairly success- 
fully. Some of the leaders of the Kibbutz Movement 
are still opposed to this system of division of goods, 
believing that it is the thin end of a wedge, so to 
speak; but the trend, for all that, seems to be to 
develop it even further. 


Other problems of living which have to be solved, 
but which cannot be dealt with in general terms are: 
our eating arrangements, the place of the woman 
in kibbutz society, and the children’s upbringing. In 
all these, the kibbutz is vastly different from other 
ways of life; and, in many ways, the difference is 
favorable to the kibbutz. Basically, we have gone 
one step ahead in the organization of this side of 
society; but, for all that, we still have not discovered 
how to execute our ideas in exactly the right way, 
and so there is still much that is unsatisfactory in 
our methods. Here again, what is needed is greater 
freedom of choice for the individual, so that he will 
feel less bound up with every little nuance in other 
people’s lives. 

All this will mean introducing various changes 
which the die-hards will probably claim as leading 
to the doom of the Movement, and which the op- 
ponents of Labor settlement will point out gleefully 
as marking the failure of the kibbutz principle. 
However, we can not afford to worry too much 
about either of these views. If changes will mean 
a stronger economic structure, together with a more 
attractive social organization, they must come. It 
should be the aim of thinking members of the Kib- 
butz Movement to anticipate the demands of the 
future so that we shall not lag behind the needs of 
the time. Change is inevitable. If we allow the 
change to sweep over us, the kibbutz will become 
another utopian dream which faded away after a 
few experimental years. If we know how to plan 
and control it, the kibbutz will have an evergrowing 
importance in Israel and perhaps the world. 
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A Reassessment of Kibbutz Values 


by Benyamin Naor 


I HAVE often been asked why I came to the kibbutz 

or rather why I have stayed there, and I have 
tried here to put down some of my personal reasons 
and to assess the kibbutz as it is today. 

I was one of those who came to Israel with the 
first Youth Aliya groups from Central Europe in 
the years 1934-1939. We were young, fired with 
idealistic pioneering dreams and a burning faith in 
the kibbutz way of life, and we took on the hardest 
work with passionate fervor. 

Some did drop out, but many—and we can be 
proud of their number—stayed on, true to their 
beliefs, and never left the kibbutz even when they 
grew older and became family men or when oppor- 
tunities for careers in the young State were thrown 
open to them. 

They are not continually threshing out the ins and 
outs of communal ideas but feel them as a part of 
their very lives. The fundamental values instilled 
in them in their early days as members of a pioneer- 
ing youth movement and Youth Aliya still burn 
within them even though they have hardly been 
developed or fostered during the years. 

But can the kibbutz continue to flourish if the 
communal idea is not constantly nurtured and fos- 
tered? We can still recall those members who claimed 
in all sincerity that religion was a part of their flesh 
and blood but even they gradually stopped “laying” 
tefillin and in time stopped fasting on Yom Kippur 
and dropped the old traditions. 

Might this not happen also to us? Many are leav- 
ing the kibbutz today, sometimes for the smallest 
things of everyday life; but just as it is wrong to 
consider only these things and ignore the wondrous 
light in our lives, so too we must not set our sights 
only on the highest ideals ignoring matters of our 
day-to-day life. 

In the struggle for independence and the tremen- 
dous effort of building the country the thread of 
ideology has been broken but we should pick up and 
join the strands again, for how can the kibbutz 
continue to survive if its ideology is not passed on? 
Those who were not brought up, as we were, on the 
teachings of the Talmud, of the greatest philosophers 
of our day and of Marx and Lenin, instinctively 
reject theoretical expositions. Nor are the present 
times—the practical age of artificial satellites—par- 
ticularly conducive to such theorizing. The first 
settlers on Lake Kinneret still serve as a wonderful 
example but the ideals which inspired them cannot 
be resuscitated. Circumstances, problems and out- 
look have changed, and these changes have affected 
the old values. If we want the new generation to 


uphold our cherished ideology we must look at pres. 
ent-day problems which are obscuring this ideology 
and seek ways of overcoming them. 

I have tried to present some of the problems which, 
because I am close to them, seem important in my 
eyes. I cannot claim to be able to solve them but 
perhaps this will provide food for thought and lead 
others to follow on and find the way. 


J. For instance, feel that it is a great pity anda 

serious loss that the kibbutz member has littl 
opportunity for studying. In the beginning we 
dreamt of work by day and study at night but 
however hard we tried we simply could not keep this 
up after a long day’s work in the fields or kitchen, 
In time, kibbutz life necessitated the training of 
qualified teachers, youth instructors, farm experts, 
etc., and these were accordingly freed from their 
regular work to attend appropriate courses; but | 
feel that every member should be given the oppor- 
tunity of studying—whether it be literature, a new 
language, history or kibbutz ideology. I should 
like to see each member allowed a study period dur- 
ing the year—even at the expense of work. Perhaps 
special monthly local study-circles could be formed; 
though no doubt there will be enough staunch 
meshekistim* who will start computing the loss per 
so many working days. But, in the long run, it will 
prove an immense gain if every kibbutz member is 
encouraged to further his intellectual development 
and given a chance to study—even if it be literature 
and not soil conservation—which, at one time, was 
also considered unnecessary. 

In the meantime, the cinema is the great cultural 
attraction. But, even with the best of films, is 
“cinema culture” to be the yardstick? And how 
can we set up a kibbutz or other culture against 
that of Hollywood, if we have never succeeded in 
creating one ourselves? 

Yet we have a way of doing this, of creating our 
own form of culture, particularly through our holi- 
days and festivals. Whoever has taken part in cele- 
brating a festival in a kibbutz knows that these 
are its most wonderful hours, giving us the feeling 
of brotherhood and a sense of belonging. At such 
a time a kibbutz can really be regarded as one large 
family. Bialik said: ‘Festivals stand out above the 
greyness of ordinary days like hills rising up above 
the plains.” Seder night, bringing in the omer, the 
Festival of the First Fruits—we have found inspiring 





* Those interested only in the meshek—the farm and its 
economy. 
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atterns for these, but a lot still remains to be done. 
What about Rosh Hashana, Succoth, Yom Kippur, 
Shabbat, and the others? 

In seeking a pattern for our holidays and festivals 
we are faced with the whole question of our Jewish- 
ness Or, as it is called today, our “Jewish conscious- 
ness.” During our childhood, Herzl’s “Zionism is 
return to Judaism before it is a return to our Jew- 
ish homeland” gave rise to a great awakening of 
Jewish interest and we came to Israel imbued with 
these values and with a longing for Jewish tradition. 
Looking back now, we see that our approach was 
right and today many aspire to what we then felt 
instinctively was right. But at the time we were 
ridiculed, not only for our dress and accent but for 
singing ““Hatikva,” for the “third meal” on Shabbat 
and the Havdala—and so, being young and eager 
to become an accepted part of our new surround- 
ings, we shed many of our old beliefs as we donned 
our working clothes. The paucity of our spiritual 
stock made this easy. Only very much later, as our 
children grew up, did we realize the spiritual lack 
in our lives. It is still not too late—though not easy 
—to recreate such new-old Jewish traditions now, 
and where better than in the unique framework of 
the kibbutz where the people are aware of the need 
and ready for it? 


HE FABRIC of Kibbutz society is a complicated one 

with diverse problems ranging from the simplest 
to the most complicated, from tea and cake distribu- 
tion and clothes supply to work arrangements and 
German Reparation funds. The first electric kettle 
received by a member from his uncle in America was 
symbolic—the forerunner of individual reparation 
payments. We cannot hope to turn the clock back 
nor should we think that we can preserve the kib- 
butz way of life by being fanatical in every detail. 
Let us remain fanatics—but for underlying kibbutz 
ideals and not for forms—for these must change 
with the passage of time. Conditions change and 
with them the problems and we must find the golden 
mean—remaining faithful to our ideals while adapt- 
ing ourselves to realities, or at least to the “best” of 
these realities. 

In my kvutza, for instance, a number of members 
received German reparation payments and it was 
agreed that all the money should go to the kvutza, 
giving every family, whether entitled to reparations 
or not, a certain share to improve their own homes 
and develop their hobbies, etc., the rest going to 
the various branches of the farm and for cultural 
activities. This communal method was possible only 
because each member individually had some benefit 
and it might be seen as a kind of “compromise” with 
the individual—a thing undreamt of in the “good 
old days.” 

But I, personally, do not remember such “good 
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old days.” And with whom are we actually com- 
promising? With the kibbutz member owning no 
private property, doing his share of the work and 
seeing the kibbutz and its way of life as his ideals? 
We must be realistic and compromise with life but 
we have also to know where to draw the line and 
not compromise all along, thereby “cheapening our 
values.” We have to be alert to new trends of 
thought and, at the same time, intensify instruction 
and Movement direction. We must have a more ef_i- 
cient organization to ensure continuity of the kib- 
butz way of life and its values—yet respecting and 
preserving the rights of the individual. 

Let me quote one example here showing the tre- 
mendous changes which the years have wrought. Un- 
til quite recently every kibbutz took pride in having 
an impressive cultural center and reading room. Now 
it transpires that these stand empty or at best are 
used for purposes different than originally intended. 
The members prefer to read or gather in the comfort 
of their own rooms. For the same reason the dining 
hall has ceased to be the after-dinner social center. 
Yet the need is felt for informal gatherings of mem- 
bers and this gave rise to the idea of a club room 
to serve as a meetingplace after work for members 
of all ages. Some have scornfully termed it a “‘café” 
(for refreshments, too, are served), and others have 
stormed at such a revolutionary innovation. The 
first members who met day in and day out round 
one table never felt such a need, but today it does 
a great deal to give a more intimate and family 
atmosphere in the kibbutz—even in the old-estab- 
lished ones. 


HEN studying the various problems of kibbutz 
life, there is no doubt that problems affecting 
women members are most urgent. I do not refer 
to the continual discussions and claims for a per- 
centage of women on committees, or the old eman- 
cipation arguments. But it is a fact that the woman 
has to face the greatest changes and perhaps her 
problem is one of the kibbutz as a whole. She must 
hand over her children to be brought up and edu- 
cated but at the same time impart to them her own 
standards; she must forego cooking for her own 
family, yet work in the kitchen and still preserve 
a familylike atmosphere in the public dining-room; 
she must renounce quite a lot in matters of dress 
and withstand continual temptation to deflect from 
kibbutz ideals. The question is sometimes asked 
whether she really wants to leave her own home for 
work in the communal kitchen and care for other 
people’s children, but despite the continual contro- 
versy over this matter I think the woman herself 
realizes that she is freed of much of the household 
drudgery of the housewife in town. Where else can 
a working woman be free from the confining limits 
of housework and have so much time for herself, 
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to follow her own interests and develop her talents 
or take part in communal affairs? The woman 
member is now extending her spheres of interest— 
besides her traditional work in the garden and field 
—to psychological and social spheres which are just 
beginning to assume their rightful place in our kib- 
butz society. 

In my kvutza, most of our children are still young 
and at elementary school. They have a natural love 
and pride in their kvutza home, but we must learn 
from experience to impart to them early in life 
fundamental ideological instruction, which alone will 
ensure their continuing to be devoted members of 
the collective way of life. Scholastic subjects are 
important but for us it is essential to teach the chil- 
dren to follow in their parent’s footsteps—for our 
future lies in their hands. 
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I came to the kvutza with the innocent and since, 
belief of youth, carried along on the mighty way 
which brought so many. I remained because it hy 
become a part of my very being. We have wom 
ourselves out with hard work, struggles and the war, 
But today we have a large and flourishing meshek 
our children play happily on the grounds, immigrant 
youth is being taught to follow in our ways and 
our old parents live peacefully and contented neg 
their children, but the winds blow strong from out. 
side and, even though we sincerely believe in oy 
way of life, we must be continually reassessing and 
readapting our communal way of thought on ali 
matters, large and small—for only then can th 
kyutza hope to keep abreast of the times and con. 
tinue its existence. 


Atomic Energy and the Negev 


by Philip Gillon 


SouTH AFRICAN textile manufacturer told me 

indignantly early last December that the build- 
ers of a new textile plant near the Negev town of 
Dimona had refused to allow him to inspect it. Did 
they think, he asked, that they could possibly keep 
trade secrets from other experts? If so, they were 
living in a fool’s paradise, and there was more to be 
gained than lost by consulting friends from other 
lands. 

A few days later, the United States Intelligence 
Service reported that the “textile plant” at Dimona 
was really a nuclear reactor. The implications were 
that one of the smallest countries in the world was 
developing an atomic bomb without the approval 
or even knowledge of the great world powers, was 
trying to gate-crash “the atomic club” with the 
secret aid to France, one of the nouveaux riches 
members. 

In the result, it emerged that the reactor which 
Israel was building in secret was not large enough 
to create an atomic bomb. It was to be used ex- 
clusively for peace. American official anxiety was 
allayed; work at Dimona continued. 

Israelis were naturally thrilled by the first official 
announcement of the most ambitious project ever 
undertaken by Israel’s scientists; nevertheless, why 
was the Dimona project shrouded in such secrecy? 
The project was one of those curious, widely known 
but well-kept secrets which indicate the discipline 
of Israelis in security matters. There were few peo- 
ple in the country who did not know that one of 
the two gigantic “textile plants” being built near 
Dimona was really a nuclear reactor. Many had 
friends who had traveled to France for “textile 


courses” and had moved to Beersheba on their re- 
turn, There were a number of French experts in 
Beersheba. This went on for two years. 

The long history of Zionism as an underground 
movement both in Eastern Europe and in Palestine 
has tended to make many of the leaders attach undue 
value to secrecy. “Cellar Zionism” and underground 
activity in the Hagana naturally tended to develop 
an outlook which makes people believe that nothing 
is lost, and much gained, by avoiding publicity. But 
in the case of Dimona there were real and valid 
reasons for the black-out on news. The American 
reaction after the event was itself an indication of 
what would have happened if the project had been 
discussed before it was commenced. The Arabs 
would have reacted sharply; protests would have 
been made from Cairo to Washington; American 
hints would have been dropped in Paris. The inep- 
titude and the weakness displayed by the American 
State Department in relation to the Arab blacklist 
of American shipping, to the illegal closure of the 
Suez Canal and the economic boycott, are proofs 
of what the reaction would have been to Arab ob- 
jection to Israel building a power reactor. 


HE IMPORTANCE of the reactor cannot be exag- 

gerated. One of the critical problems which 1 
facing all new countries in the world is the develop- 
ment of adequate resources of energy. Sir John 
Cockcroft, the English physicist and winner of 3 
Nobel prize, has said that “the availability of abun- 
dant and cheap energy is essential for the increase 
in living standards of the whole world.” There is 
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come per capita and energy consumption per capita, 
so that India with one hundredth the per capita 
income Of Britain has a similar lower energy con- 
sumption per capita. If we take the new states of 
Nigeria, Ghana, Uganda, Kenya, Congo and Rhodesia 
4s examples, their per capita energy consumption 
varies from one-hundredth to one-ninth of that of 
Britain, the higher figures being due mainly to min- 
ing operations. Mr. J. A. Jukes, of the U.K. Atomic 
Energy Commission, has shown that the standard of 
living in any country varies directly with the amount 
of energy it uses. The countries in the highest stage 
of development, where there is widely diversified 
production to satisfy mass consumption of goods, are 
placed by him as consuming five to ten times the 
world average of electricity. 

Dr. H. J. Bhabha, a leading Indian scientist and 
President of the International Conference on Atomic 
Energy in Geneva in 1955, said that India could 
not expand beyond the capacity of her potential 
resources of energy, which were only enough to sup- 
port an economy equivalent to that of the United 
States for ten years: at the end of this period she 
would have exhausted all her power resources. Only 
atomic energy, he said, could solve India’s problem, 
since all that was required was a few tons of the 
fuel and the technical “know-how.” 

One of the major difficulties facing mankind in 
the use of the wonders of nuclear science is that the 
benefits flowing from the new discoveries are to be 
concentrated in the highly-developed countries be- 
cause of the capital cost of installing reactors. By 
1965, England will produce one-quarter of its elec- 
tricity from nuclear power-stations. The “have- 
countries” will be independent of conventional sources 
of power within two decades. On the other 
hand, scientists and statesmen see little prospect of 
nuclear energy being made available to “have-not” 
countries in the foreseeable future. 

Israel has shown by its effort in Dimona that it 
is possible for a developing country with energy, 
imagination, determination and good friends to share 
the bounty of science. This means that nuclear 
energy will be used where it is most needed, not in 
enriching heavily industrialized countries but in 
transforming deserts. There is no reason why simi- 
lar reactors cannot be built throughout Africa and 
Asia. Nuclear energy need not be a luxury reserved 
for the rich. 

Israel has repeatedly demonstrated that a limited 
economic approach of cutting one’s suit to suit one’s 
cloth cannot be applied to a new country. Conven- 
tional economists have proved time and again to their 
own satisfaction that building Israel’s irrigation proj- 
ects, developing her agriculture and initiating her 
industries were in turn economically unsound. Only 
by taking up the attitude that these projects have 
to be capitalized over centuries was Israel able to 
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establish a viable state. Clearly, the same principle 
applies to the exploitation of nuclear energy for 
peace purposes. The emergent countries will have 
to adopt a bold policy instead of treading cautiously 
far behind in the footsteps of the giants. 


HE FIRST requirement for any country which 

wishes to use nuclear energy is a group of physi- 
cists and engineers at home with the secrets of the 
atom. Israel is fortunate indeed that the curious 
exigencies of its destiny made the country a center 
for scientists who left Europe over the last few 
decades because of anti-Semitism or Zionism. It is 
worth stressing that a country of immigration has 
vastly superior personnel to one with rigidly closed 
doors: the scientists who left Germany, Hungary, 
Poland and other such countries provided the nucleus 
for the present “family” of physicists in Israel, just 
as their compatriots have contributed to science in 
the United States. 

It must be emphasized, however, that native-born 
Israelis have proved brilliant successors to these 
Europeans. Many of them have studied abroad and 
the standards they reached are very high. The 
country’s physicists work under various different 
auspices, the Ministry of Defense, the Weizmann 
Institute of Science, the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, and the Haifa Technion. In many cases, 
physicists have places in more than one institution. 

The first mighty tool they obtained was the Van 
der Graff 3 million-volt electronic generator (‘‘the 
atom-smasher”) at the Weizmann Institute. This 
was followed by the completion last year of a re- 
search reactor near the village of Yavna, where 
Yochanan Ben Zakai founded his famous academy 
of learning nineteen hundred years ago. This re- 
search reactor became critical last year. It has a 
capacity of 1 megawatt and is used for research 
purposes only. This means that when the fuel ele- 
ments are broken up through fission reactions and 
heat and radiation are produced, only the radiation 
is used. 

Among research projects that are being under- 
taken at Yavne are tests of how materials stand up 
to radiation. Israel is also interested in the produc- 
tion of isotopes. Every isotope has a certain life 
expectation; its “half-life” is the point at which 
half its radio-activity disappears. Cobalt has a “‘half- 
life” of five years and obviously Israel cannot pro- 
duce cobalt in competition with America. But there 
are other isotopes which have a “half-life” of a few 
days which can be advantageously produced in this 
country: some of these are of considerable medical 
importance since they can be left in the body. 

Another major investigation is into the effect of 
radiation on plastics and the production of new plas- 
tics. Radiation changes the gene structure and new 
desirable qualities can be introduced into plants. The 
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Americans, for instance, have produced corn con- 
taining sugar instead of starch. Plants can be made 
disease-resistant. Pests are eradicated. In Central 
America, a certain insect was wiped out by radiation 
because the females mated only once and the males 
(the weaker sex) became sterile after being subjected 
to a small amount of radiation. Scientists will also 
investigate the structure of crystals and the location 
of single atoms and molecules. 

“Science is largely playing around,” says Dr. E. D. 
Bergmann, Chief of the Atomic Energy Commission 
of Israel, “and Israel’s scientists are thrilled to have 
a chance to play.” 

The reactor at Dimona will have a capacity of 24 
megawatts, that is to say, 24 times that of the ex- 
perimental reactor at Yavne. This will not be enough 
to produce the plutonium required for an atomic 
bomb. As Professor Bergmann remarked drily 
when Time published its first reports about Israel 
having “the bomb,” these “were very flattering, but 
grossly exaggerated.” The reactor will be completed 
within three or four years and will provide power 
for the comparatively vast area of desert known as 
the Negev. The development of the Negev has been 
described correctly by Mr. Ben-Gurion as the main 
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by Aliza 


— OPENING of postelementary educational in- 

stitutions in the development towns of Israel is 
perhaps the most effective means of removing the 
dividing lines between the two sectors of the popu- 
lation—those long resident in the land and the new 
immigrants. The merging of communities, it is be- 
coming evident, cannot be attempted seriously unless 
facts are created which make it inevitable. The his- 
tory of the Yishuv has proved that the miracle of 
the rebirth of the nation, of the attainment of in- 
dependence and the survival of Israel in a hostile 
environment are not feats accomplished by sudden 
outbursts of energy or determination. They followed 
organically in the wake of processes which created 
facts that made them unavoidable. It is this recog- 
nition, whether conscious or unconscious, that ac- 
counts for the singular power of the Labor Zionist 
Movement. 

Equality of educational opportunities and a com- 
mon cultural and social outlook cannot be attained 
through good will and neighborliness alone. National 
feelings of solidarity, unless they are sustained by 
direct and satisfactory contact, cannot further the 
emergence of one nation out of the divergent ele- 
ments and communities that came to the land. The 
question is, therefore, whether the postelementary 
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task of the coming decade: he hopes that a million 
people will be settled between Beersheba and Eilat 
The power demand to establish industry and agr. 
culture for such a population in such inhospitabk 
terrain will be colossal. The new reactor is a key 
to the transformation of the Negev. 


It is interesting to compare Israel’s handling of 
this pioneering problem with what happened forty 
years ago. The draining of the Emek Yezreel had 
to be done by hand, with the use of hoes as the main 
implement of salvation. It may seem a far cry from 
the hoe to the reactor, but the principle is the sam 
—the use of human brain and devotion in the attack 
on badlands uninhabited for centuries. When w 
recall the findings of the British experts of the Shaw 
Commission that the Negev would always be com- 
pletely unsuitable for human occupation, the magni- 
tude of the gain for peace of settling a million peopk 
there can be imagined. 


The building of a power reactor by a small and 
poor country like Israel will no doubt fire the imagi- 
nation of other new lands. It is yet another proof 
of the accuracy of Theodore Herzl’s much quoted 
truism: “If you will it, it is no fable.” 


New Immugrants 


Levenberg 


schools fulfill this essential function and whether the 
generation which benefits by them will in fact b 
educated so that it easily merges with the children 
of those long resident in the large towns and con- 
solidated settlements, co-operative and commund 
alike. 

Many of the pupils attending these postelementary 
schools in the centers of new immigration are sabra 
in the technical sense, i.c., they were born and edu- 
cated in Israel. Others came to the country at 9 
young an age that their formative years have been 
spent here. Yet this does not mean that they art 
sabras in the accepted sense, conforming to the typ 
evolved in Israel. Most of the children of the new- 
comers have none of the much-vaunted normalcy 0 
their contemporaries elsewhere in the country. As 
a result, they also fail to display that indifference 
bordering on callousness towards ideas and_ public 
life which often marks the children of veteran res: 
dents, like so many of the younger generation today 
in Western democracies. 

The immigrant child in a new immigrant centet 
usually has little contact with those long resident it 
the land. Therefore, a great deal of what is often 
called “‘galut” mentality is preserved in his character. 
He is restive, in search of ideals and ideas, insecutt 
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and in need of self-confirmation through positive 
yction. This sometimes expresses itself negatively 
in the form of excessive and unbridled ambition, 
but it may as easily be channeled into more positive 
directions and find an outlet in constructive action 
and devotion to an ideal. 

The question is to what extent the Zionist Labor 
Movement can succeed in exploiting this latent power 
and use the potential of energy—spiritual and human 
—in order to fortify the movement and provide it 
with much needed reserves. Those who know this 
immigrant youth are convinced that proper guidance 
and the creation of favorable conditions may supply 
the impetus required. It is obvious that a fresh ap- 
proach and a reassessment, not so much of values, 
asof their formulation and presentation, are essential. 


N THOSE development areas where the hinterland 
is made up by kibbutzim, a historical opportunity 
of exceptional possibilities exists. A prospect opens 
before the Kibbutz Movement which is in some re- 
sect unparalleled unless we compare the situation 
with that prevailing in the Eastern European “‘shtetl” 
at the beginning of this century. The comparison 
is not as far-fetched as it might at first sound, be- 
cause the development towns show lines reminiscent 
of small provincial towns elsewhere and the pattern 
of life resembles them in many ways as do also the 
symbols of status evolved. 

It would thus seem that for the second time in 
Jewish history in this century we have the prospect 
of molding a new society and of creating something 
new and unique. ‘This could not have happened 
without the previous setting up of the Yishuv society 
with ideals of social justice and respect for the dig- 
nity of labor. But, unless these concepts are further 
transplanted and accepted as a criterion not only for 
that section of the population to which they have 
become an integral part of life—in theory or in 
practice, as in the kibbutz—but for society at large, 
they are in danger of changing. The kibbutz may 
implement its ideals in its own limited circle but 
give up the idea of widening the range of its influence 
and may therefore find one day that it has by its 
very success cut itself off from the mainstream of 
life and barred the way to the organic development 
of society as a whole. Its vitality depends on the 
acceptance of today’s ideas and of its service to 
today’s needs. 

The ideals and ideas of the Labor Movement, which 
the Kibbutz Movement at one time realized to as 
large a measure as possible, must be clad in forms 
that can be understood by the generation of boys 
and girls growing up in the new immigrant centers. 
They must assume significance, have meaning and 
televance to their own lives. You cannot automat- 
ically tell a boy or girl living in an undersized apart- 
ment with an oversized family and lacking the most 
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elementary comfort and conveniences that they must 
“sacrifice” comforts they do not possess in order to 
join a kibbutz. This is especially difficult if we bear 
in mind that those kibbutzim that the younger gen- 
eration in the development towns know are usually 
firmly established and economically sound veteran 
settlements, with hardly any traces of the initial 
hardships. All the child sees is a high standard of 
living, prospering industries and successful agricul- 
ture, benefiting the kibbutz even if the day laborer, 
ie., his father, does not prosper. The younger and 
poorer kibbutzim do not as a rule employ large 
numbers of new immigrants and do not own fac- 
tories and workshops. Nor do they as a rule require 
additional agricultural workers. 

As a result, to many of these children, agricultural 
work means relief work and they do not conceive 
of it as dignified labor but as the last resort of the 
economically maladjusted. Their parents appear to 
them doomed to this form of work and they, there- 
fore, inevitably flee from it. The effects of this 
attitude are often felt by agricultural instructors in 
the centers of Youth Aliya who find it difficult to 
overcome these psychological obstacles. 


Hus, there are various difficulties to overcome be- 

fore the message of Labor Zionism can reach the 
children of the new immigrants. There is also the 
danger that to some of the younger generation in 
the development towns the kibbutz may represent 
a chance of escape from the squalor of home environ- 
ment, from the narrowness of the small town to 
a world where they are freed from family obligations 
and from the strangling effect of poverty, by leav- 
ing the family. It is obvious that any selection which 
does not exclude people motivated by the desire of 
shaking off their basic responsibilities, constitutes a 
threat not only to immigrant society but ultimately 
to the labor movement itself and finally even to the 
State. It would give priority to the least desirable 
among the new immigrant children and would break 
up the core of immigrant society—the family in the 
wide sense of Oriental communities—without which 
it might disintegrate and become a menace to the 
country. 

There must be a way of adapting the aims to exist- 
ing conditions and finding a chance of mobilizing 
these boys and girls for the service of the ideals of 
the Movement without destroying the links with 
their environment and without sacrificing other hu- 
man and social values. Perhaps the answer is in the 
formation of co-operatives as has been suggested by 
members of the Kibbutz Movement. This might not 
remove the younger generation physically and would 
facilitate continued contact with the family and the 
acceptance of social and economic responsibility. 

These co-operatives need not necessarily be re- 
stricted to special economic spheres but may cover 
a wide range of occupations as well. They may also 
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attract graduates of pioneering movements from the 
veteran population. There is a much greater prospect 
ef proper integration if the transfer from the centers 
ef the veteran population takes place in homogeneous 
groups; they can better overcome the initial obstacles 
ef the new environment and are also more certain 
not to infringe on the rights of the new immigrants 
and to take their jobs. 


[® vitaBy the realization of the idea demands the 

reorganization of the training of youth move- 
ments, the earmarking of first-class people for this 
work. No pressure-cooker methods of briefing them 
for their task will avail here. Once again the Move- 
ment must forego the services of its best young peo- 
ple in order to allow them to form a nucleus—a 
vanguard that can shoulder the responsibility and 
show the way to others. Salaried workers on a low 
educational and human level will find no place in 
this new atmosphere. But they fail to appeal to the 
high school pupils in development towns, anyway, 
and those in charge of youth affairs are beginning 
to realize that they must draw on the best resources 
and free some members from work in the kibbutz, 
difficult as this may be in view of the critical lack 
of manpower. Above all, those who preach the new 
ideals must live a life which gives them moral author- 
ity. It would naturally be important if Western 
immigration supplied further manpower for this 
essential work. 

The new immigrant youth is obsessed with the 
desire for learning and excessively proud of its new- 
ly-acquired and often hard-won “know how.” In 
fact, it follows the pattern of every first generation 
entering a world of wider culture and here, again, 
it reveals striking similarities with the early pioneers. 
The criteria applied by the first immigrant high- 
school students are mastery of facts and intellectual 
ability. Power of expression is often valued highest, 
since the Oriental child, through tradition and the 
force of circumstances, i.e., a large family in an over- 
crowded house, is rarely trained to speak his thoughts 
and feelings aloud. A society where old age is revered 
and which honors experience in life above all does 
not generally produce the overarticulate and self- 
confident boy or girl to whom we have grown ac- 
customed in child-centered Western society. 

But while these reservoirs of idealism and devotion 
to social and human values clearly exist, or perhaps 
because this is the case, the danger is immense if 
they are not properly directed and exploited. The 
accumulated desire for action may then become a 
negative factor and turn into destructiveness. Care 
must be taken to ensure that the boys and girls in 
the development towns do not receive formal edu- 
cation alone. Unless personality education is an in- 
tegral part of the program, dangers are courted 
which may later on not be overcome without per- 
manent damage to society. Civic responsibility must 
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be instilled in them. This may, by the way, aly 
modify their outlook and counteract the tendengy 
of overrating knowledge. But those who guide the 
process must necessarily command the respect of thy 
children, both in regard to their intellectual equips 
ment and certainly in regard to their human yal 
as manifested by their lives. 


NE THING is clear: many of these children yi 
assume leadership in their own communities gt 
first and, in the course of time, in the nation ag, 
whole. After all, the new immigrants already con. 
stitute the majority of the population and their birth 
rate exceeds that of the veteran population. They 
must learn not merely to pay lip service to democracy 
—and personality education in modern society very 
often is identical with education towards genuine 
democracy—but to understand its workings. The 
continuance of democracy in Israel is a concern not 
only of Israelis but of Jews all over the world, and 
in a deeper sense of mankind which cannot afford 
to lose another link in the defense of liberty and 
justice. 
As to the new immigrant children, their personal 
fate is linked with their chance of being equipped 
to serve the community. Their inner security de 
pends on it, and they need to be constructive 
much as society needs their contribution. To find 
themselves as well as their place in Israel, they have 
to have exceptional humanity and understanding, 
They must see the new world of which their parents 
know little and which they often fear and dislike, 
and find their place in it. Yet they should not de 
tach themselves from yesterday’s world, from the 
existence of their parents. For their own good 3 
well as for that of the older generation they mut 
remain an integral part of the family unit—so intr 
cate and wide a concept in Oriental society. Other 
wise, they may become rootless and groping, forced 
to withdraw into the ivory tower of scholastic 
knowledge like so many of their unfortunate com 
temporaries in the developing societies of other coun- 
tries. We might then witness in Israel a repetition 
of the tragedy of the Arab semi-intellectual and 
realize too late that we have ourselves conjured up 
a danger we can no longer overcome. 

However, Israel is in a better position than other 
countries to meet the threat. Not only are its reserve 
of trained manpower larger than in other developing 
countries, and the readiness to shoulder responsibility 
still in evidence, but world Jewry with its many 
professionals is potentially at its disposal. It might 
provide an element which could reshape new im 
migrant society through practical example and 
through a demonstration of democratic procedure i 
daily life. And just as the Zionists of earlier days 
redeemed the soil of an arid country, those of ouf 
days might liberate man enslaved throughout cet 
turies and robbed of the use of his potentialities. 














